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INTRODOCTION 



Barriers to Cross-Cultural 
Communication in 
English-as-a-Second-Language 
Programs in the United States 



nu)>r liSL (M•lV4ral1^^ wciv fociiM'J ifh tlu* tcM^hin^^ ot tlx* liii^liNh h;nt;n»»^c 
n.N a set of ljn«uij»tic skills. Over the vlmin, \vc have rcco^iiiceJ that lani^uajic 
learning m\o|vv!* much more x\uu grammar or vocahularv or prominc latioii. 
To K'conic effective users of American HnLilhh, stuJents must also learn tw 
communicate svithm the context of American culture. Thus pri»^»rams an J 
individual teachers have been makmu' adiustir.ents in the traJiiuinal curricul.i 
anJ courses of hSL pn^uraius to adwi cultural undcrsianwhnu to the bn«uisik 
core. 

hSL proyiams must Jeal with nuiuerous h.irrieis to this ^imI of eultur.il 
.uljiiMmeiu true communicative M>mpeience; m.i)i>r amunu these .ire ihe 
low Hnylish proticiencv of most ^iiklenis, their fears o! inJiK iimation» their 
narrowK fncused uoals. .inj insutfKieni iraiium^ \\\ i.ultur»il differences or 
cross-eultural communicalii>n on the part of main le.icher^. In addition lu 
these harriers, the 1:SK pri^^jr.un innsi jUo aJnese cultural unvlerstandini,' aiul 
acte[nance uithin classes th.u mix tui^eiher represeni.il in es of main different 
culnires. I'or ihi^ last reasi)n. LSI, pro*^r.uns must have ni>t i>nlv the limited 
^oal of orientatkMi to I 'iutev.1 Siaie^ culture hut .dsn the hrtJ.ivler ii\).il of L'cner.d 
undersiandin^^ ot our^^ehes and others .i^ cultural heim^s .md .is ^ultur.il rep- 
resentaiives. 

In 1^M4. the Keucius Puhlishin^^ C !i)mp.wu vlismN erevi in .1 surs ev of hSL 
teaeher^ (hat onh \1 (Hr^ent ot then^ taught .kIuiiucvI smdenis Nearls 7^ 
pervei\r h.id students who were vailed "heuinners " Ni^i tiu» matu tcrm^ .io». 
I knew iin liSL stuvlent uhi» u.uuwi vereal .insi milk fi»i hre.ikt.isi. Ik went to 
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the grijcery store and bought a cartDn of milk and a package that he assumed 
had cereal in It — it was the right shape and had pictures of a happy family 
playing with a cat. When he shix)k the box, it sounded like cereal. He thought 
that the cereal was terrible, but he had not expected much from U»S» food. 
After about a month, he learned the word for "cat" and realized that he had 
been eating dried cat fiKui for breakfast. For such students, abstract discussions 
of cultural awareness and adjustment are not yet a possibility. 

Even as we discover ways to help our ESL students better understand the 
culture in which they are studying, we must accept as real their (and their 
family's and their government's) fears that we will attempt to turn them into 
Americans through a program of indoctrination and brainwashing. This fear 
is not to be hastily put aside or rejected as naive. Political and religious 
thinkers and leaders have long worried about the subversion of their young 
people through the vehicle of language learning. In the late 18th century, 
the imperial historiographer of the Ottouhin Empire, Ahmed Asim Efendi, 
had this to say on the subject (Lewis 1982: 57): 

Certain sensualists, naked of the garment of loyalty, from time to time 
learned jxilitics fnnn them. Some, desirous of learning their language, 
tiHik French teachers, acquired their iditnn and prided themselves . . 
on their uncouth talk. In this way the French were able to insinuate 
Frankish customs uuo (he hearts and endear their modes of thought to 
the minds of some pei>ple of weak mind and shallow faith. The sober- 
niinded and farsiglued and the ambassadors of the other states all saw 
^he danger of "he situation. Full of alarm and disapproval, rhey reviled 
and cond*' ...ed these things both implicitly and explicity, and gave 
forewart.^ng of the evil onsequences to which their activities would give 
rise. This malicious crew and abominable band were full of cunning, first 
sowing the seed of rl . ir |X)|itics in the soil of the hciirts ot the great ones 
i»f the state, then by incitement and seduction to their ways of thought, 
undermining — Ciod preserve us — the principles uf the Holy Law. 

Less than fifty years later. Sultan Mahiiuid II himself vvariwd .stiidenrs at the 
openmu of a medic.i! school that learning a nev; hm^uage was ti» be for strictly 
liiniied purpvises (Lewis 1^>82; 87): 

You will study *ci«»nrific medicine in French • • . my piirpi>se m having 
you tau|.'.ht French is not to educate yiui in the French langiitige; it is to 
teach yi)u scientific medicine and little by little to rake it into our 
language . . . therefore work hard to arquire a kni»wU'Jge i>f medicine 
from yiuir teachers and strive by degrees to adopt it intii Turkish and 
>»ive It curiency in our language. . . . 

Students and their s[^oosor.s ci>ntiniie h.ne lunited .iiul nairowlv toci^ed 
giuU tor language learning. While administrators and teachers see a need for 
cultural orientation, students may not only be afraid ot bein« indi»tirinated 
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but also wonder if their time would no( be better spent in studying for the 
Test of English as a T'orei^n LanguaKt" ( TOEFL). 

One irony of the TOEFL-prcpiuation visions of ESL is that TOEFL itself 
carries a heavy burden of cultural information. Even TOEFL preparation 
courses must deal with United Stat^.s culture as the students learn to answer 
nuiltiple choice questions that are set in United States contexts. Here are two 
examples of TOEFL questions from ETS's Usieninfi to TOUVL: Test Kit 2 that 
have relatively simple language problems except for the cultural load they 
carry. In the listening comprehf;nsion selection, a question seems to be about 
the ability to understand directions. A voice says, 'Take a right on Main 
Street." The student has four choices for statements that mean the same 
thing™a. The writer's book is titled Main Street, b. Turn right at Main Street, 
c. We're going straight to Maine, d. They tcx)k a ton of rye bread," For the 
American writers of the item, the words Main Street must resonate with 
typical U.S.ness. For a foreign student with little or no experience of United 
States small towns or ^American literature of the early 20th century, it is 
possible that the question is confusing at the wrong j>i)int . The secimd example 
is from the grammar S'jctitm. The student is given a sentence with four sections 
underlined. The task is to decide which part of the sentence is wrong. 

Edna Ferber rold the stor^ of her Ijie in two book. 

The question is about noun plurals, but a student must plow through Etlna 
Ferber before getting around to the relatively simple grammatical problem. 

Since we cannot hope to familiarize our students with the entire range of 
United Stales culture and history and literature, we are left with the task of 
teaching the test-taking skill of learning to guess our way around informatiiu) 
that we do not know. But to first decide that Edna Ferber is not imjMirtant 
information a student must af least be able to decide that the words represent 
a given name and that they are funciioninK as the subject of the sentence but 
are nor imj\)rtant to the answering of the question. 

TOEFL is nor a pure language test. Nor should it be. In fact, it cannot 
jxis^ibly he devoid of cultural content. The \\nu\ is that in trying to teach 
student.s to be prepared for TOEFL and for communication in general, as well 
ah v>cadenuc siKiety in the United State>, an ESL program ha.s some difficult 
choicer to make aKuit what need> to be done and about what it is humanly 
IxiNMhle to do. Moreover. htudentN and spijnj»or> need to be helped to realize 
tliat the best posMble preparation for ^ucces?* .i^ a student and as a Mijourner 
IS a prognim of instruction that includes cultural orientation as part of the 
language instruction. 

In addition to the barriers that are erected by students and sponsors, LSI. 
programs have pri>bleins that result from the cultural inniKence of its faculty 
mefubers. At this jxunt in our history, the typical ESL classnnun teacher is a 
WDinan with a dei»ree in the Teaching of Bngli>h .is a Second Lan«uage (TESL) 
or linguistics whi> has had M>me experience of livinj: overseas. Her typical 
students .ire TlurJ World men who have had little experience with modern 
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libenited woinci). just this restricted descripiiun suyMcsis that ilie ESL priJ«ram 
Iws iinporiaiu rcspi^nsihilitics in preparing ilie teachers and students lo work 
productively tiiyether. Orientation pr<i«raius caniu^t be aimed just at stiideiuji 
but also nuist be planned as part (jf the in-service training fi^r teachers. 

At a session of the 1^)84 NAFSA Annual (Jonterence in Snowinass. C'ol- 
oradi>, participants were asked to list the issues raised by the conflict oi owc 
cultural yroup with aivuher within an liSL program i^r on a college or uni- 
versity campus. Tourteen problems were ideniilied: (I) pi^litical groups, (2) 
learning styles, (3) study skilU. (4) values ot respect— how respect is signaled 
ti) i. reacher, (5) friendship styles, (0) prejudice, (7) "flaunting" money, (8) 
different family styles — different child-rearin« styles, (0) styles iif dress, (10) 
acceptable classrooni behavior based on aye as well as bnrader cultural values, 
(II) religious differences, (12) lan«ua«e barriers, (H) foreign student.s ni»t 
wanting fi>rei«n teachers. The fourteenth is the perennial iiSL topic: com- 
plaints by students nrul faculty about K^ly i^dors ol students with baihin;^. 
clothes-washing, und ust-ot'deiidorant/perfume habits dilterent \u)\u those o\ 
middle-class, educated Americans. Tlw solutions su««ested by that «riuip 
focused on prof^ram responsibilities tor cn>ss-cultural training tor laculty and 
staff as well as for the foreign students. 

The articles in this collectu^n were selected i^n the basis of ab.straci.s sub- 
mitted in re.spon.se ii» a national call-for-papers. The original intent had been 
lo have discussions i»l toui topics, three of which are ci^vered by this viilume: 
(1) backynuind discussions ol relevant issues, {!) prouram.s devek^ped at the 
institutional or program level, aiul (M materials and methods deveLiped by 
individual teachers, h had been hi»ped to iiKlude as the fourth ti»pic discus- 
sions ol work bi'inu doni' with students Irom particular cultural l\Kku!i»utu|s. 
When the cilbtor-papers did not brinu |i»rth tin adequate number ol abstraits 
in thh area, the editorial committee decided to delay inclusu>n ot that topic 
lor future revisions i»l the book. 

NX'hilc the materials in thh Lollectum ^atuiot arret))pt to sohe .ill o\ the 
[uoblems suuuested hv the [Mrtuip.ints in the ^^^4 Annual NAbSA Clonler- 
ence, the reader will t^iul that HSb prniir.ims in the I'nited States h.ive been 
acti\el\ developing pn»er.ims .nul nui. es to .uldress the cultural needs i>| l:SL 
students and their te.khers. '] he artules in Seiiii>n I address more j^eneral 
and thei>retkal .is|vits ol the topu while in Section II desv ripiions are eiveti 
ot the I ross-Lultural iommunkation .ind orientation proerains developed In 
liuir institutions. In Seition 111. iiulividu.d leaJiers discuss n^.iteriab and 
ioufH's that thev have di'^elo|vd in res|\inse to v.irious needs the\ h.ive loutui 
amone ttieir students, 1 he volume eiub with an annot.ited biblioi^ra|^lu whu h 
istii||ovM\i h\ the relereiue section tor the artu les theinsehes. Suue i number 
ot the .irtklv's ni.uie relereiKe to the N.iiue sources, it vv.is decided li> vollevt 
all relereiues in iHie pLke. Il w.is .iIm. tluMieht th.it a lolleited reteretue 
section miuht be e.isier to use lor the reasler aiul loi those iarr\ini: out 
addition. il reseaii h pioje*. ts. 
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One the mosi striking tccinircs i)t this collection rnken as :i whole is the 
variety of solutions found by the ilifterent IISL pro«nnn!< anJ their teachers. 
Kverythint! fri^ni iiciidemic discussions o\ the characteristics of culture sh»)ck 
ti> haviny lunch with United States elementary schtiol children is heiim tried. 
An important lesson to he learned from the materials is that different insti- 
tutions in different settings with differeiU students will need to find unique, 
localised solutit)ns within the houiuls set by an luuierstandnv*^ of what culture 
and crt>ss>cul tural c om munication mean. It is the hope of the authors and 
cditiJr.s that thiscollectM^n will help other proummn and other teachers as they 
develop cross'cuhural orientation that will benefit their students. 

The authors are teachers, sclu^lars. and adnunistrati^rs from in>tiruriuns 
lar«e and small, private and public, from all around the l-nited States, A 
major editorial principle was to allow each author his/her lAvn voice and style 
within the general framework o\ I'.S. academic prose. The volume, tluh. 
speaks in the many unuiiie voices of liSL. 

Numerous members of the National Association tor I'oivmn Student .Affairs 
(NAISA) have helped in the creation of this v»)lume. amony fhem the 
leadership of the A>sociatu»n i^f Teachers of linwhsh as a Second lanyuaye 
(ATI:SL) from U)8M^)S5. Huruit! these two years, the leadership Cimceived 
a new direction for ATliSL publications as it deMUned and beijan a scrie.s of 
volumes on topics of interest to the professmn. The first of these is the 
Adinnihtnuion o/ /iuoksiiv linnMx /Vu^^uums. edited by Ralph Pat IVirrett. The 
second IS I'iirci^] Tciuhuii AssMMIs m ( ' S. I'liuvvsiiies, edited hv Kathleen 
M. Bailev. brank PialorsL and Jean /ukowskidausi. C^her tn(Mcs under 
■ .>nsuleratu>n include testinu and teacher traininu. The ^uidinu purpose ot 
. e series is to have a collection ot diuussions. both thei»retK.d and prai ticaL 
that c.ui improve the iiuahtv of instrui tuui pnivided for toreii;n students whn 
are studvinu hSL or Y'.Vl with the uoal ot enteriin; T.S. aiademii proi^ranis. 

Special thanks i;o to Marv IVtersoru direiti>r ot the l iekl Servue Prouram. 
and \'iri!inia LouiselL direi tor ot Inlorrnation Servu e^. at the N Al SA ^ entral 
C^tfue in \X\isluni4ton. IVC. Their interesr in I:S1 as .1 vital part ot interna-. 
tiun.)l educaru»nal exchanue dernonstrate^ oirc auain the iniKern that NAl>A 
has tor interdisuplinar\. imperative, and inteurative appnuJies tu cross- 
cnlnirat coinmunicariun and eduiaiiofv 

William l\»well. Morula Stare I niversiu. l>a\ui l>ke\. I nnerMtv ot Nuithern 
C 'alilornia. and Mark handa. rniversit\ of Mmiu^ot.u served as rvadets in 
the final sraues. »t edirinu'. Their reioinmendations helped the authors he more 
exait in their presentations .wul uukled the editt)r in makinu' JclMo.^ aKuir 
the ordering otiiiatenals. l\ne l'ske\ pn a uled the final rirleti»r tlu iolleiiion. 

laner ( " ( :onsr jnnnidc^. I'luverMtv i»t \\'\omini:. and I ^wuia Kke» >l 'N^ - 
Hutlalo. u»a\e uenenMhU ot then tune. eneru\. and experieiue iiu roNS-uiltiir.il 
LoiniminKarion b\ H'r\ mu a> reader> and adv i^ers ti* the e^liii^r. TIka ^w»rked 
K.th in the initial st.iuesot H-levtini: abstraiis .uui deMi:nim: rlu- nr'j.uuMt ion 
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of the volume and alsi> in the final stages of reviewing the submitted papi^rs. 
While the authors are ultimately responsible for their own ideas and the editor 
is vesponsihie for the final selection and ordering of the materials, Janet and 
LXmna should be given major credit fi)r helping to bring this volume to reality. 
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Acculturation or Enculturation: 
Foreign Students 
in the United States 



R B. Nayar 



one will deny that Hn^lish is xUv closest thiny vvc have toviay to a worKl 
lanKuaKc. **It is the lanKuaKc of diplomacy, the predoiuinaiu lanK^ia^ic in 
wluch mail is written, the principal lanKuaMc of aviation and of radio hnnid- 
casting, the tirst lan^jiiaKe of nearly three hundred million people and an 
additional lan(>iiaKe of p^*rhaps that many more" (Conrad and Tishman 1977). 
That and the fact that native finMli'^i^^speakin^ countries are also ainon^ tlu* 
world's most develi^ped countries have resulted in a iniKiern version of the 
"white mans burden." Most of the onus of educaiii^u the developing world 
has also, in a way, (alien on the finiilish-speakiny countries. Statistics quoted 
in CJonrad and Tishman (1977) indicate that the United States is by far the 
most popular host country for both noniininiKi uu and immigrant overseas 
students, anJ that nearly three quarters of fi^reiyn students ci>ntinue to be 
from Afro'Asia and Latin America, with students fri>m Afro'Asia showing a 
greater rare of i^rowth. The Washmnuiu l\)st (September S, 1984) shows a 
record enri>llment of iiM.H94 fi^remn students in Unued States colleges tor 
the 19M^'84 school year (almost \ percent of the ti»ral ci»lleue enrollment), 
with the bijiuest enrollments fri>in Taiwan, Iran, Nigeria, and Malaysia. 

Many of these students may have theoretically met the nununal standards 
of Hnylish proficiency expected i»f them bet<»re arrival here. However, it is 
alsi» true that quite a larue number of them will alsi> need and/i*' eek instruc- 
tK>n m English in tlu' vaiu>us liSL institutions in this ccuintry. Ounnji the 
course ot their si))ourn in the United States. Mn^^lish b not merely their 
lan^ua^e tor academic conuiuinicatK)n. but also their mam medium ot sin ial 
inter.iction with the multicultural academic community, and the only medium 
i>t inreMctii>n with their hosts. 
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The words coinmiiiucnrion aiui iivrcracricMi pcrliap,s priwidc a vital cue for 
a very impt)rtaiu factor tor tlie successful realization ot the overseas stuwlents* 
sojourn ohje-'tives— their acculturatii)» to tlK» ways ot tl\e l^ost country. The 
main responsihiity for this acculturation Ivas fallen, anvl ri«iuly, too, on tlw 
lanyuaKe teaclwr. Tlw Kn^lish- teaching pro«ranis lunv Ivul to incorporate a 
culture component to transform flu* sojourners from mere **Hn«lislvliterate 
alien.s** to their riKluful role of welcome Kuests. In a sense, lanuua^e teachers 
have ahvays tau^lu tlie culture of the target lan«uaj^e couununity hoti) implic* 
itiy anJ explicitly, the emphasis perhaps heiny ntore on (Julture than on 
culture. (The "C* aiul "c" notion lva> been usevi hv Lafayette (1^)7^)). C.'ulture 
was the Jomain of historians, artistes, anvl litterateurs, while culture used to 
be the concern of antiuopoloKists.) 

Although lintiuists, antluopolofiists. aiul socioK>Hi>t.s may have been vaguely 
aware of the ci>mplex connection between culture and lanuua«e. it was the 
work of lid ward Sapir aiui IVnjamin Lee Whoit that really luade pei^ple 
perceive the reciprocal implicational relatmnship between lan«ua«e aiul cul- 
ture (see Sapir P)4^) and Whorf 1^50). However, more recent developmeiUs 
in anrhropi>lt>«y, socioloj^y, philosophv. Iin«uistjcs. commuiucatioivs. educa- 
tion, and several related fields in humanities have culminated in the inclusion 
ot cultural competence as a part of linj^ulstic. social, and ctunmunicative 
ctmipetence. and have produced the much-needed impetus for the lanuua^e 
teaclu*r for a more purposeful teaching of culture by putnny culture aiul its 
role in the riyht perspective. 

Before HomH into the complex issues of tross-cultural problems and their 
implications on the nature of the culture component, it miuhi useful to 
look briefly at twothinu's; I'irst. how can we have br»Md yeu*»jncrete guidelines 
as to what we mean h\ culture in the presciM context.' Secoiulh, hiAv is what 
we call culture generally seen it> relate to lantjuaue teaching and learninu.^ 

C aillure has been i>ne i»f the mtist widely used but vatiuelv dcfiiu^d concepts. 
Kroeber and Kluckhohn have probably made the hum exhaustive 

study of ihe me.ininu of culture by iracme its semantic hhtorv and bv looking 
ai hundreds i»t dctmiiinns nf culture, but si.ue in their introduciuiii that 
''indeed a few s'.>einli>t»ists »iik1 even anthropologists have alreavlv. either 
implicitK '>r expluillv. rejected the voiuepr of tulture so hn»ad as to be 
useless in siicniifk dhioiim* or too tinned with valu.uuin." The .inrhrii|Mi- 
lo^ual sense of the term is well br-»uulu out b\ I iarris .hu! Moran (l^^T'^): *'ln 
the classical anthropolou'ical sense, culture refers to the ainuilaiive deposit ot 
kni>wledue. beliefs, valui's, relii,Mon. uisioius. .uul mt>res .u\|uired b\ a urt>up 
of people and passed on from ueneratuai lo lieneraiiim." I hev turilu'r supi^le- 
ineiu this hv .ulJinu ih.it "It is .ilso lominunu.ible knowlediie. leartu'd behav- 
lor.il tr.lll^ th.it are Nhared h\ partkip.inis in M»<.ial groups and manifested in 
their insiiiuni»ns.'* But Luliure. a^ it coiuerns us here. shtMikl also i.^ke into 
aiituint the SOI iolt»tiK.il vt»in[Mnetu ^^t the nileN .uul presii[^poNiiions of sou.il 
intcr.kth>n. ioininuno'S\iK raiiv ionNentu>nN i-i rvrucflMl lvha\ior. sf.ui 
dards i»t kitu sKs .uul pri'Xemus .1^ well .1^ the lovln IvIu.iI'n [vtiencvl ^t.ltu^ 



iUid mlc relationships in society. Tl^is \s perhaps wl^iit Briu)k.> has in 

mind when he talks ahoiit culture in tlie lan«uai:e class as ^'tlie indiviilual's 
role in tlie unendiny kaleidosc4.,»e ot lite situations i)t every kind and the rules 
and models for attitude and conduct in them." 

Several factors have contributed ti^ an increased awareness ot the v/ays in 
which culture relates to lanyuaye, particularly in a cross-cultural and hence 
tro»-lin«uistic situatioiv These ta.:tors have a direct bearmy on tlu* rationale 
and direction of the teaching i»f culture. Nearly half a ceiuury ayo Whort 
suyyested the piJssibility of lanjiiuaye predisposing and conditioning the user's 
ct>«nitive structure (see Whiirf h>56). It WiUild therefore follow tl^at experi* 
ence is tiltered, organised, and moditied by one*.> perceptual nwchaniMU, 
conditioned by culture aiul it.> exponent, lanyuaue. Bri^lin describes 
\n some detail this aspect and its in^plicatitMi on interaction. SiMuewhat similar 
IS the *Screeninu function" of culture that Hall (U^76) mentions. Moreover, 
the last decade has seen a shift in the tioM i)f laiwia^e teaclunw iToiu linyuistic 
CiJinpetence to communicative cvJinpctence. C aJininunicative c<»mpetciK'e can 
be defined as a set i>f .strategies or creative prticedures tor reahziny tlu* value 
of linguistic elements in coiUexts of use, an ability to make sense as a partic- 
ipant in a disctnirse» spoken or written, by the .skilhul deployment of sivired 
knowledge of code resources and rules of lai^uuaye use (Widdowson U>7^>). It 
therefore presumes not merely grammatically correct but culturally acceptable 
ways of usinji lan^uaue (R4>biiK*tt 1^78) involvinu various kinds ot socuj- 
linyuistic information and subsuminu C4»mpetence m praj^matics, stylistics. 
and discourse strategies. As \X'ais4>n U^^77) explaitvs: 

Learninu the structure of lant,»uat»e and le,»rniiV4 how to cre.ue well- 
formed phrases and sentences which violate in> lintiui^ta dicta h in»f the 
same a> learning to use ih.it lan^uaue in s4»tial interactiiin. In order to 
communic.ite efteenvely. to interpret iiuelliuentis . and to perceue the 
sotial pnKesst's iinderlvinu intciaLtiiMK learning a huvuuaije iiuht intluvie 
learning the rw/t's/nr s/Viikini; ii^ a unen community. The rules ot speaking 
I take to he the nexus between lanuuai»e le,irnint: and culture learnini^. 

WatNon uoes on li> ^iMv th.it thouuh Sinu.ipi»reans and c;aliti»riu iiis share a 
ur.unm.itKal kniAvlcdiie i»t linj^hsh. thes mas ni»f share the sanu* mterauionaj 
rules, which are not hnui'istu but social, dittated bv the Lullure- To Lite .in 
ex.imple ol siiti.il competence, althoiii^h an Arah iiiav well be ahle to priiJu^c 
the Nentcnce "I lv>w is vour tanulv'" he mav h.nc to "learn" ri» talk .iKuii the 
welt. ire ot the t.imilv in public to c.isual acv|uaint.uKes. There is. however, 
nu^re than just learning mjc lal rules iiuoUed in the undersiandintl i>t disLourse. 
Take ti>r instance the dialogue. 
A: Po \ou kniAv wUm dav it w! 

W All under Lonirol. I'm takinu her i»ut ti» dinnei and she should have i^of 
the present b\ 

lo in. ike sen^e luit ot \\\ respi»nH\ hrsl »>l all the le^poUse lia^ to he deemed 
relevant ti> A's quesOon U4»r ihe LiMuept ot "relevaiue" m lanLiu.me. see 



Smith and Wilson 1979) since B dc)c\sn*t siiy anythinB Ike **Ycs, I or ''It's 
Tufsday." Assiirnlnjj that it is a relevant response, one still needs a lot of 
non^linguistic intormation to make sense of it: that A and B are friends; that 
A knows that it is B's wedding anniversary; that a wedding anniversary is 
impiirtant; that such matters are discussed hetween friends; that it is customary 
to Rive one's wife a present on the occasion; that taking her out to dinner is 
a desirable way of cekbratinK; that niit doinK anything about it would create 
pri)blems, etc. A Third World student may have passed his TOHFL or GMAT 
with distinction but may not have a cUie as to what is KoinK on here, Without 
shared cultural information, plain linKuistic information may not communis 
cate at all. 

Guthrie (1975) simws remarkable parallels between learning to speak a 
second lanKuaKe and learninK to live it^ a seciutd culture, as a reminder that 
coninuuiication and culture are inseparable and that a major component of 
differences in culture is differences in communication, rhs nine^polnt table 
is summarized below. 

1 . Ik)ih lanKuaKC and culture are acquired early and are relatively fixed by 
the aue of five. 

2. New latiKuaKe and new culture patterns are learned more easily by 
ciiildren than by adults. 

3. First lanKuaKc structures habits of thinkiuK and tirst culture detcrnunes 
habits of valu...^. 

4. A new LuiKua^e has a new set of sounds and a new culture has a new 
range of space and distance relationships. 

5. Interference errors from native language (IJ) and native culture (CI) 
are Uniwd in the second language (1,2) and the new culture (C'2). 

6. An accent remains which reveals the first language, just a^ patteri^s of 
first culture distort and influence the expression of the new. 

7. In instances of severe frustration or illness, one reverts to tir^t language 
and when life is difficult one reverts to piitternsj of first culture relatiiuiships. 

8. Deepest feeling?) are best expressed in Ll and deepeut value!) are best 
expressed in overt behavior paiteruh that are long standing. 

One ponders his deepest personal vwUws and problems in the words and 
concepts of his first language, iind one feels most deeply u\ terms ot hih first 
learned value system. 

To these rune, the fi^llowing six correlations could be added* 

1. There is often reyrcssive interference from L2 i»n Ll iind from CI on 
CL 

2. A learner often has a restricted code in specific purjxisc insirumenral 
language learning, and one adopt!) only restricted i»!)pects of C2 in himted 
interaction. 

V Motivation to learn a second language flags with the .iil.uning ot a 
communicative cim^petence perceived .idequate by the learner, and nuuiva- 
tion for learning a second culture flags with muumal accepiabdilv in the target 
culture (plateau effect). 



4. The strategics of acquisition versus learninfj are applicable to boti) LI 
fitul L2 and CI nnd C2. 

5. A **hidden curriculum" effect (Brislin 1977) obtains ir) both situaticjns, 

6. Contrastive analysis can predict a hierarchy of interference/facilitation 
features cross'linguistically as well as cross-culturally. 

Lin|i;uistic competence without correspondinj;; cultural competence can 
seriously in^pair conununication. Anyone experienced in cross-cultural 
encounters will have, at one time or the other, come across embarrassing 
situations where the parties in an interaction will use the same linguistic code 
fluently but will either not communicate at all or will miscommunicate. The 
BBC once shtnved an interestiMfj situation in which an Indian immigrant had 
called on the British headmistress of his teenage daughter to talk about the 
daughter's career. As the discussion progressed, there was more and more 
language but less and less Ci^nuDunication. The Indiar^'s parents-know-bcst- 
what'iS'best'for-children attitude chished with the let-the-child-be-what-she- 
wants-to-be attitude of the headnnstress. The Indian resented whar he thought 
was the schools itwursion uuo his parental authority and fanuly security, and 
the Britisher was put out by the intransigent Indrui s nieddling with the life 
of a British subject. The Indian's "No" in place of the usual British "Yes. but 
. . ." was interpreted as uiiciniperative rudeness. The firm suggestion of the 
Britisher with a "l\>n't you think ..." was interpreted as a yes/no question 
by tb»* Indian. And one could see that the whole process was a non-starter as 
meaningful communication. Oiunperz (1978) gives a detailed analysis of a 
somewhat similar conversation between a college entrant in Britain who was 
a Punjabi speaker and his British female interlocutor. It thus appears that a 
cultural component is not only advisable but essential in an ESL program. 

In the United States, it is necessary ti) identify and differentiate between 
at least three types of ESL situatii»ns, and liSL teachers in America might 
encounter at least three types of situations with different culture instruction 
needs. The three are (1) teaching English xv the ethnic minorities in the 
United States. (2) teaching English to fresh unmigiaius. and (3) teaching 
English ti) sDjDurners i>f varii>u> types. The hrst griu:n are Americans who 
happen to have a native language i>ther than English (e.g. Hispanics) and 
will have varying degrees of acculturation and assiinilatiun (Jaramilli) 197M. 
These are probably the people involved in the notii»n of bilingual education 
in a pluralistic society. The second group consists of the ci»ntinual waves of 
immigrants from all over the world vvhii have the avowed intention i^f making 
the United States their permanent home. They have virHiaily ni> acculturation 
at a'L but woiikl want tiual assimilatum into and identification with every- 
thing American. What they need is enculturation. Acculturatu^n to them is 
i^nly a preliminary to total enculturation and .issimilation. 

I he third gnuip consists of sojourners, whiu'ome and reside here fi^r varyin^i 
periowl.s i>f rel.itively short duration. They have specific objectives for their 
resulence. iiujsi ci>mmonlv higher education. Naturally their n-sidential st.itu?* 
IS different, as is their iiu>tivation tor leaminn English. It is with this third 



Hi'tuip that we aio coiiccriicJ here. Their iiecultunuiun requirements iirc both 
i|(hiiinuivelv iinJ qiKintit;uively ditferent trum those ot the otlier tvvn. There 
iire, hijwever, tiuir iinpijrtimt tiKtius thiit seem tn tiivor exphcil teiichiny 
ciiltiiriil fleinents. iMr^tly, the sujiUiriiers, by nnd larye, are Cvjynitively lUiUure 
enough to he explicitly liuiuht; Neciiiuily, as McLeuJ (1%0) points luit, they 
just do nut have emuiyh time to yo rhrmiuh the experiential learning process 
nt **hypothesis formation and resting procedure"; thirdly, apart from core 
eiiliuremes. their acculturation prii^rities are best determined by their sojourn 
objectives; and tinally, unorganised and unplanned encultunition may even 
be inadvisable as it would create '4^lems ot readjustment when they return 
hi>me. 

Il is verv feinptinn: to look at this cross-cultural situatiiui in terms of a 
tentative but inUMVstin^ analogy from sports, l-ulture itself* is the complicated 
sport and the name of the iion-coinpetitive uanu' is cross-cultural encounter. 
The host country is the home team and the sojourners are the visiurs. The 
liome team has several adv.intaties: I'lrstly. they iire homojieneous and hence 
have a better team spirit; secondly, they are on their home ground and so 
more secure; thirdly, the yaine is more or less playevl by then* rules; and lastly. 
If the i»ame is not properly played, the casualities and injuries arc ;ilino>t 
invariablv suffered bv the visitors. The visitors, like the medieval l:uropeiin 
Crusaders, are a hetenwneous tjroup with widely different concepts of the 
rules of the viame and widelv different interests and moiivatU)ns in playiny it. 
The t»b)ect of the uMiiie is for the visitors to join ranks with the home team. 
The laniiUiiue teachers function wiriouslv .is inanayers. coaches, incilics. etc.. 
\or the visitors and also as referees, f.uihtators. and pr»imoters. Thev are. 
thus, 111 .1 w.iN, in charuc of the uhole )Mme. and should, ideallv. know the 
niles both teams j^o In . 

Sever.il anemias hase been made to evoUe a tuiHtmnal taXtMUJinv tor the 
v.inoMs as[vctsi»t culture rh.u .ire dire^tlv invoUed in cross-cultural situations, 
bnth bv "culnu'olo«iisrs" ,ind bs wntefN ot textKu^ks 4»n the tcichine ot culture*. 
The five different tV[Vsof UmokN i l^^KS). Nostnind's hineriient Model iSeclve 
l^H^S) |.iramillo\ ( 1^>7 M five ciunponcnts. Robineit's ( l^^lS) eultur.il te.itiires 
taken from v.iruuis .Kkiiowledued Mnir^eN. RuhlN\ (U^T^M ueberu-an.iK>L'V 
imKlel, the ei^hi \.in.il^les ot SamoN .ir .md l\trtcr { h^70). .ilul the fnur theiues 

C\>ndiMi and Vuiset (1*>7M arc si»tiu* cx.imples trmn w ulturoli^uists. Two 
ex.imples tn>m iexibo4>ks .ire .iNpects ot Luliure [Hesented in johnson 
and in I.evinc .ind Adelman (h^^'J). A \vr\ convenient mt>del fi)r 
l.ineuaee re.khers fur Lnusiderim: i n»ss-c ultur.il n>ntaLt .ind adjustmetit pn>b- 
leins In tluii H.irris .ind Mor.in (l^^T^^M. wiiose ten L.iteL:i>ries .ire (\) ^o\\^' 
iiuinu.uion .ind Liniiua»je. (1) dress .ind ap[v.traiKe. (\) ltu»d and tecdinu 
li.ihifs, (4^ lime .ind i..Me lons^ uuisness. (S) rew.irds .ind re^^oenitiuns. {b) 
rel.ituMi'^hip'^. N.iliie^ .itui n4»rms. [^) sense i>t nil .uul s[\Ke. ment.il 
[Hi^ess .uul kMrninu. f\liets .uui .untudes. 1 fic-e v.iteenries .ire re.illv 
nut viivreie. inde(vnJent umts. hut interrel.ited par.imeterv 



it IS impossible to invikc any uenoralizations aKuit foreign siiulcnts tor 
i)ln'u>usreas<)iis of torbiiKlinuly lar«c ethnic. sncinlt)«icaK rcliHiuiis, economic, 
and developmental diversities. The emphasis in the discussinn that follows is 
on foreign students from the Third World Atro-Asian countries, for the 
cultures tliey represent are qualitatively more different than those from Uuro' 
pean or Latin American countries. Althouf{h the cross-cultural examples and 
instances cited here will thus n>ore ilirectly refer to Afri>-AMan countries, the 
general principles involved are applicable to all tiireiun students in the United 
States. (1 hv concept of the Third World here is im*re socu>'techm>loHical 
than political; see CJondon and Yiuisef ls>7^.) 

liven rliouyh the diversities aniony even the developuiu Atri>-ANian countries 
are too many to permit many meaningful yeneraiiratu^ns. there are several 
common denominators. Tirst . the relatively uniform sojourn t)bjective of the 
p»ir.suit of higher education tends to standardise, in some measure, their 
lanu»iaue and culture needs; second, the mtnicultural differences amon« the 
sojourners fri»m i»on-technocratic Cinintrie?* are probably not as lar«e or at 
least not functionally as iniportant as the intercultuval differences between 
them and their hosts. In i»tlier words, at the level with which we are C4)n- 
cerned, the qualitative differences between them and their hvjsts are more 
significant than difference.s ainonu them. Third, many of the Third W4»rlJ 
sojourners eome from Afro-Asian countries with composite, complex, and 
multicultural societies wliere an intercultural perspective is endemic and 
where im>ni»lin^uali.sm is the exception rather than the nile. This implies thai 
what tliey need is not just an orientatii>n tt) a saonJ culiuw but kni»Nvledue 
about thi»sc a.spects of Afncncun cu/fiov th*it directly concern thein and help 
in copinti outside the support system ot their own culture. I'ourth. the uhost 
of "the white mairs burden" is .still alive in a more subtle .ind subversive way 
(Biicluier i^^VT). and econoinually ami educationally deprived people are 
im^st hkely to be labeled primitive, uncivilized, and uncultured. This has the 
effect of makiiu! people from tradituMial Third World cultures fearful of 
vliMum.ition tuul of the eventual extinction of their cultures. They thus uet 
very pn^teinveU deteUMve of their own culture, binally. their initial uupre^- 
Mon of .-Xiuerk.i and attitudes and .iltective re.KtuMiN nmards American 
cul.ure. valui N. and w.iss |iU- .ire likely tube M>me\\h.if Minilar. .A stijouriur 
d*»es not K.rluT lo seek out the "deep Ntruunre" ((^Mulfn .uui Y*uiset 
i»l vultur.il yalucN. lih initial unprcNMonN .ire tioin Mirfaie realiMtuMiN. b^ir 
insi.iiKi-. ".A Mthonald's hamhurtier luav otter us a rich diet ot .Ameruan 
values: ettKieiuy. sameneNN. qu.intifkation. PLi\hi>, in.iua:ine has been ana- 
Kzi'd lo deiiuuistr.ite .1 \ariety *»f Anurk.m themes, mcludinu. .i^ .1 ^olle.mue 
mjted. st.indardi:.iti*)n and the Ivliet th.it hhji^er is better!" (CiUidon and 
Youset \ The MM*'urnerN are also yiciim>ol .1 sytKlriHue that cultures 
e.uinot help sterei'typini:. There are serv tew people \vhi» have been as 
vitru)lK.»l!\ Ntere4»tvped .in the "uuK .Ameru.in" puslu. impaiient. supercih 
luus. patroni:inu. and selt-nuhte*>us. BeMdes. tlu'Ne N^i^iurriers* .iw.ireneNN *»! 
Ameru.ui Lultute is \er\ likeh i^.nned triMu iops rubber-\ h»leiHe leleviMi^n 



movies and sleazy, escapist soap operas that America yeneroiisly exports 
abroad. In a survey conducted by the autlmr among students in the linRlish 
Program for Internationals at the University of South Carolina, a significant 
numlvr of students admitted they had thought of the United States as a cringe- 
ridden country consisting of built-up city centers witli skyscrapers and huge 
cowiH)y*country ranches. 

Now, for the profile of the other side. There is some truth in the fact that 
Americans appear to foreigners to be overbearing, patronizing, culturally naive 
and myopic, ethnocentric, and in general ignorant and unconcerned about 
other cultures and ways of life. Trifonovitch (1977) talks about the uncon* 
scious attitude of Americans towards other cultures. He says tl^at this attitude 
reveals itself abrt)ad in such statenKMits as "They iMi even speak Finghsh 
there" or *1 know how to teach them English. I taught mentally retarded 
children Hnglish ii^ the States before I came here." Americans alsi) often tend 
to equate a foreigi^'r s Hnglisi) language competence with mental atui intel- 
lectual development. Again, an Anu'rican's evaluation of the linglish Ian* 
guage competence of a foreigner is not compatible with his evaluation of lus 
4)wn competence in a foreign language. An American who speaks sinne Malay, 
for instance, will be rated well over a native Malay with fluent English. This 
attitude is perhaps not I'-^reaiistic in that competence in Hnglish is nu)re 
important to the Malay than vice versa. But this is an attituvle that is very 
detrimental to ei|ual status ciintact, which is vitally necessary for making the 
sojourner feel secure. An invariable result t)f cultural naivety and myopia is a 
lH?lief in the universal infallibility of one's own way of life. The author was 
t>nce asked by an American colleague abt)ut the significance of the color worn 
im the forehead of Indian women. Realizing the complications of explaining 
Hindu traditions to someone used to only judeo'C*hristian traditions, I tried 
to simplify things by answering half-jokitigly that it was something similar to 
the color worn on the lips by American women. But the colleague s next 
remark nearly tiH>k the wind out oi my sail^. Showuig iiupatient annoyance 
at my apparent stupidity, he remarked, *'But that's i>n the hps.'** AiU)ther 
instance uf ethnocentrism is the American reaction to Afro'Asian iwmes. 
The sojourner is made to k*el embarraj»sed» self-ci)nscu>us, and somehow 
apologetic for not havmg a name that is euphonaniN to the American ear. If 
It di»es not conform to English phonotacrics it is dubbed unpronounceable 
and iinrememberable and i.s, it possible, Anglicized. Similarly, all h^reigners 
are expected ui conform to the American nomenclature with a given name, 
middle initial, and a surname constituting a full name, and are also supposed 
to have a street address and a rip code \\\ their Countries! Even statements 
that are complimentary on tl *ace like **You speak our language beauti* 
fully!" Come through as patronizing in an irN'a'marvi'l'VoU'folks'can-achieve' 
that attitude. Harris and Moran (1^7^^) give a faiiiv exhaustive list of mam- 
stream cultural featuresof the I 'nited States. More interesting are Hsu's (1%^) 
nine postulates, each of whuh has several corollaries embiKl>ing the basic 
working [philosophy of the L'nited States. In the tin.il postulate Hsu implies 
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that the U.S. hns a mission to spread Americanism, which is the acme and 
ajHijjee of progress in tl^e world, and tliat America will unconditionally help 
those who accept its superiority, hot will, if necessary, destroy any obstructions 
to Americani:atlon for the koihI of the world. 

Situations and instances of cross-cultural miscommunications alonjj with 
their etiolosy and theoretical explanations have been discussed by many 
people, notably by Condon and Yousef (1975), Seelye U974\ Hams and 
Moran (1979), Moopes and Ventura (1979), and Brislin (1981). Most of 
these discussitms, hmvever, present the converse situation of what we are 
concerned with here, that is, the situation of American sojourners abroad. 
But the principles involved in theni are applicable to sojouniers in Anu^rica, 
ti)0. AlthouKh the Third World students in America an." to*) diverse fi)r a 
united approach to their problems, some Keneralised areas of conflict can be 
traced. Most of the Third World students cmne inm hierarchically structured, 
andri)centric societies with extended family systems which contrast with the 
liiBhly nu)bile and "sexually liberated" American society with a nuclear fauuly 
system and esalitarian values. Bven their priority of fanuly loyalties are the 
reverse of those in America (Trifonovitch 1977)- Another area of substantial 
difference is in time and space orientatiiuv The l;.uro-An)erican monochronic 
(one thiuK at a time) concept of time does not corrc^Hmd to the Third 
World's polychronic approach to time (Hall 1976). This is illustrated in the 
stereotypical coining by fiuro'American expatriates tit such phrases as 
"Melanesian tune" in the South Pacific (naMniOK va«ue and unpunctual), 
**native appointment" (one not intended to be kept) in lithiopia* **lndian 
punctuality,'* etc. The difference in space orientation and Ms implications on 
hiuisc and hunu* values of different culrure> are clearly illustrated in (^uulon 
and Yousef (1975). Clenerally. Americans find Third World societies very 
"people-orierued." and they in tuni are puzzled by the Aiuencan obsession 
with exclusiveness and privacy. Ayain. Third World so)ourners find American 
social inieraituin conspicuiui.sly formal and the tradition of **polite social 
lyin^j" )U.st to be nice to each oxhvr embarrasMnHly confusing:. IWause oi a 
different set oi values tor inteipersonal relations, American friendliness is 
mistaken fi^r friendship, which in Third World societies involves totally 
different mutual iibli^atu^ns. The ci»nventions ot nonverbal comnuinicatu^n 
and the relation between verbal and nonverbal ci>minunicatK»n are additional 
areas that are intensely culture specific, hnally. the differences in the strategies 
and priJcesses i>f\ominiinicatin« can lead to miscommiinicat'on. American 
culture IS ;i relatively 1i>W'Cim« » culture, while Afn>'As an cultures are 
relatively hiKh-cimtext cultures vi l^7f>). In KAV'Ci>ntext ciiinmunication. 
the maji^rity i^r infiirm.itu»n ••oMMineJ in the explicit cikIc. whereas in hmh- 
ctifuexl communicatum the n\»r'rity o\ niti»rmation is euher in the physical 
ci'ntexti)rinternali:cdin tlie^n rsoj; (Harris and Miu.in l'>7^). Ti^ an mitsider. 
.^merican.H ^fien seem to be Ntatmu the t»bvu>iis .md the\ Ncein to loiik t »r 
meaning only in u/uit in saul. 



The adjustment proNeius of foreign studtnts are basically of x\\\) types; 
encounters with a different culture and copinjj with the differences. The rtrst 
has to do with the general prohlem of finding oneself in a new environment 
outside the ctMufortahle cocoon and support system of tone's own ctilture. This 
Is known as cii/eure shock (Brein and David 1971, Harris and Mornn 1979. 
Casse 1979, Biislin 1981). "It is analogous to the experience of sensory 
deprivation, an experimental ci>ndition in which one is progressively denied 
sensation from his various sense orjjans until, sensing nothinu, he l^ecoines 
frightened iuid disoriented'* (Guthrie 1975). The shock culminates in the 
"hostility sta^e" (McLeod 1980) of the encounter and leads to "resistance 
reaction** (Seelye 1968) and catatonia. The situation is aytjravared by the 
sojourner's sense of inferiority catised hy his conununicative inadequacy and 
by the perceived superiority of the hosts. The culture-shocked person feels 
incompetent, lynorant, and even infantile (Hall h>7(>). t^ne ettective Wiiy of 
dealir)^ with and softenin^> the cultural shock in the author's experience i> to 
use a host culture'Cumpetent foreigner iis a culture mediator in the early staples 
t>f contact, The sojourners often feel less insecure with somet^ne they teel is 
"one of us," and having himself at one time survived the vulture sluick, the 
mediator can establish greater empathv with new forei^'ners and win their 
"ciintidence." Ultimately, the effects t^t cultunil shock will be assuaged only 
by time and perhaps by some other factors like the sojourner's inrercultural 
experience, coymtive iind behavioral tlex, interpersnniil sensitivity, etc. (Reil- 
den 1975). It is imjHirtant that the teachers shmild try to impart a sympathetic 
but ni>t a defensive view of the target culture. 

The secoiul problem of copm^» with and learning* it) live with (he ditferences 
IS ot more direct concern to the l.muii.i«e te»icher. Here au.un, the cultural 
class areas tall into two sub'sy.stems: 

1 . Some aspect-^ of life and values are perceived by the loreit^nets «is different 
and deviant from their own. TIk'nc iispectN amuse i»r disturb them but do mit 
involve them. Some examples of these are the obsessiiin with physical fitness 
andexercisiny, dietinti. American child-rearinii practices, pet mania, political 
attitudes, etc. Whether the sojourner underst.mds them, likes tlu m. iU' .iJoptN 
them IS only martiinally relevant. These .ire low prioritv .ire.is tor the te.icher 
iind fK'ed be de.ilt with i>nly it the students show or expres> mterest m them. 
These aspects, hi»wever. .ire \ erv useful .is pourp.irlers ti>r lultur.il insinu tum 
as they ,ire f.iirlv "neutriil " .nid students cm ^.liscuss them without jmn serious 
affective involvement. 

2. There are some other .ire.is th.it .iftei t .ind vhrectiv involve ihe NojouriHTs. 
Tfiese aspects should fiMin the nitt\'i!ntt\ of cultur.il instruction. The te.iiher 
has twit mam tasks here. The first MNk is to uieiuifv .iiul est.iblish the i^euer.il 
.Is well as specific u*»als of culture iriNtrucnon .md est.ibliNh .i priority, t.ikinu 
iiuo .icciUint the sojourn itbjectises »uhI the .iv.ul.ible time. SeeKe lh^74) 
describes seven different iio.iK .ind .i super no.il U>t lulture instrut tii»n. whiih 
is: "All Ntudent^ will de\elo[^ the cultural uiKlerst.indinu^. .ittitude-. .iiul 
pertorm.Jnce skilK needed to tuiunon .i[^[Hopri.itel\ within .i M>ciet\ ut the 
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tarKct hnRuajjc iind to coiunuinicate with the culture hoarer." The hrst four 
i)f Scelyc 8 specific «oals— ilie sense, or fiifKtit>nality of culturally conditioned 
beliuvi<jr. interaction of lanKuajje and social variables, ctnivcntional behavior 
in coninvm .situatit^ns and cultural cofuunatii)ns of wt^rds and phrases—are 
iminedtately relevant the needs of sojourners. Lafayette (1979) lists the 
following twelve cultural «(uls: 

a. To rec4i.qni:e and/or interpret major yeoyraphical features of the target 
country (or countries). 

b. To recognize and/or interpret major historical events pertaining to the 
larKet country. 

c. To rect)«ni2e and/tn* interpret u.ajor aesthetic luoiuunerus of the taryei 
culture, including architecture, literature, and the arts. 

d. To recognize arul/or interpret uctiiv everyday cultural patterns (e.y., 
eatin«, slujppinu, Hreetin« people). 

e. To recognize and/or interpret /nissuv everyday cultural patterns (e.«., 
marriage, customs, education, politico). 

f. To act appropriately in everyday situations. 
K. To use apprtipriate common ue^^tures. 

h. To evaluate the validity of Keiwrali:arioi^ about foreign cultures. 
I. To develop skills needed to research (i.e., locate and or«ani;e intor- 
niation about) culture. 

). To value different peoples and Micieties. 

k. To recomu:e andA>r interpret the culture i»f foreign lanKuaue-related 
ethnic groups in the United States (e.«., Latini»s. I rancii-Americans). 

I. To rect»«ni:e an^l/or interpret the culture of additional ciuintries that 
speak the fi»rei«n lanyua^e (e.«., CJanada. Ham, Clhile, Nicaragua). These 
are, no doubt, comprehcnMve, but A-oaU 4 ihrouuh 7, which Lafayette savs 
belong 'culture with a small *'c" ' are the only ones that are fully relevent 
for sojourners. 

Teachers can establish their own u^mIs, but the ftillowin^ would provide a 
startinu pi»int; 

a. To overcome the debihtatini* etfcLts of culture shoik th;it are detrimen- 
tal ti» the fulfillment ot sojourn ohjeclives. l.A depressed .ind alienated student 
di^es \Mi\ learn well. ) 

\\ Ji^ learn adapt to the t^ir^ft culture and to overcome toniinunuation 
^aps. p^uiicul.uly in areas of uu.ncdiate concern for so)(Uirners- education 
.uul academic pLrformame. (Knowledtie of theeduc.ition.il svstem. re^iuire- 
luents. aeadeinic role-relalions and interaction, tultural connotations of 
\ocabularv. .ind prat^m.itics. ) 

c- Ti> urulerst.md. learn, and when ncLesvarv. conform to the w.ivs ot life 
.uid values of the hosts, lo be .i i^ood uuest. and to be m» .acepted by them, 
(Social ciwnpetence the sojourner shmikl be hked and m^t just tolerated. 
( loinmot^ deteiHA demands .i liesture i»t respect .uul tirantude for hiispit.ditv. > 

d. To have M\ inteuultur.d perspective .ind develop objeUivit\ towards 
one's own tulture .ind overcome the teiulencv to stereotvpe and prejudge; to 
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cultivate attitiuiinal and bciiaviural ilcx. (Personality enrichtucnt is one of 
the Koals of education.) 

The natitre, extent, and intensiveness of tiie culture kniiwled^e needed 
would also depend on other factors like the duration of the sojourn, the 
amount of involvement in host coimtry life, or even the particular area of 
study (perhaps the maximum for American literature and the minimum for 
computer science, etc.). 

Havinji; established the aonh of cultural instructiiin, the teacher's next task 
is to analyze, fs(>iate, and evaluate the culture compimcnts in the specific 
HnKlish'lanjjuage needs of the students. This can K? done as part of the jjeneral 
needs analysis of lan^ua^e instruction in the intensive linfjlish program. The 
HnglislvlanuuaKe needs, for exauiple, can ha analyzed under three uiain cate- 
gories: 

a. Academic. 

( 1 ) To meet the admission requirements like passinj; TOEFL. GMAT. etc. 
The lanjjuajje com|M)nent here is very imiMJrtanf for sojourn objectives 
while the culture component is minimal. But there uuiy still be some cultural 
factors in the aptitude part of the tests. 

(2) To fulfill the academic requirements within the American educational 
system. The lan^ua^e content here is the most iu)|x)rtant for the sojourn 
objectives and the culture con)|Minent is fairly lar^e— bein^ in a class with 
American peers; teacher-student relatiiinships; Aristotelian lo^ic and iir^a- 
nization of ideas; **cheatinK" in classwork« etc. 

b. Social. 

This is the lanjsuajje category with the heaviest culture com|x>nent — social 
interactional presuppositions; malc-female relationships; partying; entertain- 
nwnt and recreational pMchvities; personal relationships; nonverbal coiU' 
nuinication, etc. 

c. Institutional 

Thisc<ueui)ry has to di) with the students' ci>mmuiucarive abilities in dealing 
with the faceless biireauiracy .itul tedious routine of institutions. The lanyuajie 
and cultiire components are Lurly evenly matched here — shops, banks, res' 
taurants, oMices, etc- 

Since ime oJ the first ^jriUips o\ re.il people in the laryet culture that tlie 
students interact with are the bnj*lish teathers* the teachers ha\e additii)nal 
n4)n'pedajiof4ic re.s(X)n.Mbilitie.s, Thev have to be idealized representatives ot 
the tariLjet culture as well ;is culture medi;Ui>rs. They b;ive to be inli>rnial and 
friendly enoujijh \o make the students feel secure witlvnit appearing to be over- 
M)licitous and p;itroni2in«. They have to be very careful not to nuike verbal 
i)r nonverbal faux /nu. Nothinj» shmild be taken ft>r yriinied in a cross-cultural 
situation involvinj^ widelv diUerent cultures. (\»ssihle pitfalls are too many. 
Hven conversation fillers that iippear luirmless ti) an Ainenc^m c^in be [HJten- 
ti.illy danJ^'eri>us. A question like "Ho you run'** iw<\\' c.iuse .in uncotn- 
prehendin^* huik i»n tlu' face of a Thuvl Wi^rLl M)jiiurner. I^ut vtui hsh/*' 
when put ti) a hi^h t.iste Indi.in can W perhaps be as offensive as you 
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steal?" (In India, pctiplc wlu) fish for a llvin«KtMiorally hclonR to the "fishertnan 
caste." To a hiKhly caste-conscious, upper-caste Hindu like a Brahmin, it can 
be very offensive to he identified with a low-caste tishernian. liesides, the 
Brahnuns are Kenerally very strict vegetarians, for whom fisli. nwat, or even 
CRKS are talxu) and to whom association with any of these is distasteful. The 
Hindu caste system, though leyally outlawed, is still very much a fact of 
everyday life in Ituiia ever) tovlay.) 

There are several realities of the Third World which hiay not even occur 
to avera;4e Americans: that pe4)ple don't ^et m; tried just because they love 
each other, or that they nvay not have a choice 'n the matter; that relaxation 
is ntu necessarily on a beach, or under palm trees, or in the mouiuauis. or at 
the other end of a tishin« hkI; that one could live arul die peacefully without 
a social security number or without even bein« aware of Jesus ('hrist; that 
people do not necessarily have to eat nwat, or use toothpaste, toilet paper, 
or deiHloraru; that otu* can have and retain love and affection without overt 
oscuhm^ry or other proxenuc or tactile demon.srratior^ of it; that the ri^ht to 
privacy may not be fundamental; that a teacher's private life may ;Ufect his/ 
her general credibility and acceptability; that students may not speak out even 
when they have a problem; that putMit of jH?rsonal material Kains may only 
be of very low priority; that feelinu^ of gratitude. ohliKatuMi itKlebtedne?*s, 
iippreciation, approbation, etc.. do not have to be verbally expressed, but 
that ^ucll expression could even be tabiHi; that people do not need to have 
hi»bbies, or be conscious of their weight arul tiKure; that lite is not necessiuily 
a race tor achievement punctuated by weekends, holidays, retirement plans; 
(Uui M) on and so torth. 

Successful liSL teachers should themselves develop an intercultural per- 
specrivc by taking care to learn a> much about other cultures as {HKsvsible. 
They should free themselves from ethnocentrisin, prejudice, and the tendency 
to.stereotype» develop sensitivity to the culturemesof other cultures and learn 
to accept them a.s equal though different. They should believe m the funda- 
mental anthropological truth that no culture h necessarily .superior, eschew 
any kiml of cultural value juwl^ement . and evolve teachin|i» strategies. rnethtKls. 
and technuiues that presume, entire, and reinforce equal status contact. An 
improperly conceived culture component, particularls if a^ressively presented 
by overzealous teachers, will, rej^ardles> ot the motives and attitudes ot the 
teacher, make the foreii^n student feel threatened, confused, .md ^lenerallv 
inadequate. Instead of trying learn and as.similate the host culture, he mi^»ht 
shv away from it and actively resist acculturation. The LSL teachers should 
envision their roles as mediators and ambas.sadois nt culture* and not as 
purveyors or disseminators, and never a.s imposers. 
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BACKGROUND DISCUSSIONS 



A Framework for Cross-Cultural 
Analysis of Teaching Methods 



l\s Savillc-Troike (1976), Paulston (1975). and others have pointed out, 
the nPK/USL classroom is most Dtten a culture contact setting where the 
students* cultural values and expectations of the learning process may diverge 
siyhiticantly from those of the teacher aiul curriculum desiyner. However, in 
selecting, implementing, and evaluating leachins methods we rarely pay 
sufficient attentiim to whether they are suitahle for students whose notii>ns of 
appropriate classroom hehaviors and percept inrvs of studetu/teacher roles may 
differ from those pro\'idin« their Rnylish training. This paper offers a frame- 
Wi>rk to assist in determining the cross-cultural appropriateness otDur teachini^; 
methods. Ba.sed i>n sources in fi>rei«n lan^ua^e (FL) teaching methodoloj^y, 
interculrural communications^ and educational anthropology, it identities and 
examines those factors in uur melhi>ds and cla.ssroDm practices which must 
be .sy.stematically ciunpared with relevant feature?, of i>ur .student?.* cultures m 
assessmy the suuability ot our in!»tnictii>n and suyye?.tuiji where we must 
pn)VKle special orientation for thiKse from a particular cultural hackuround. 
Cailrural \ alues» the ri>le i>t the teacher. mi>des of learnin^i, teacher-student 
interaction patterns, and norms ot interaction must all he considered in cross- 
cultural an.ilysis. Hx.uuplesot .ipplicationM>f the tramevvork are pri>vided with 
reference to selected cultural yri>ups and current methodologies. 

Te.ichers are so otten concerned with te.ichinj* the body ot muerial and 
series of skills explicitly designated in an official curriculum that they forget 
that students are also learnit^jj a hidden curricuk i (Jackson 1%8) — one 
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wUk\\ tninsmits the values, iittitudes, cjiui norms of heh.ivior of the cuhure 
in which tlieir education is set. liur not only is the school a locus of broader 
culture learninK, the classnnjin is its t)wn subculture, ami students must learn 
the highly patterned ways of thinkir\» and behavinK appropriate to it. Our 
adult ESL/I:I'L students come to our classes with their own sees of values, 
attitudes, and beliefs aKuit tlie world in general and the classroor . and learning 
in particular. This fact unplies that alony witli linguistic, psychological, and 
pedaKofiical factors, we nuist also consider cultural differences as we select, 
implement, atid evaluate our teaching uiethods and classriHun practices and 
orient our students to them. 

Ir is not n>y contention that cross-cultural comparison will predict the 
success or failure of particular uietluHls, nor am I assertinK that all differences 
are necessarily problems. I am not su^Ker^tinK tliat we change our instructional 
strategies to conform to the ones our students are used to. As Philips (1^)72) 
points out, this is a disservice to those students wlu> will eventually have to 
adapt to the learniiiK patterns ot the linKlish-^speakinu culture. What should 
be useful is a framework specifym>; those features that provide a basis for crosN* 
cultural comparison of teaching' methods and classroom practices — a cultural 
checklist consisting of caiefjories which the teacher or curnculiuu planner 
should investigate in order to anticipate (Missible sources ot misunderstandinu, 
conflict, 4ir difficulty in the multicultural classroom. 

The categories contained in the framework are drawn from three uiain 
sources. Many hate enier^ed fri»m my own experience .ind that ot my col- 
leagues ,11 the linijlish Lan^ua^e Institute. University of Pittsburgh. Oiliers 
were su««ested duriny interviews with lUU teachers havinu experience in 
teachinjj! both in the U.S. and other cultures, binally, literature in socio- 
lmKUisrics» educational anthri>pi>loHy, and intercultural comuuinication pro- 
vided intormation coiuributin>» ti» the development of the framework. 

Some of the caiej.'ories, by their very nature, involve only the subculture 
ot the classroom; others iiu'olve K>th the general culture and its parallels in 
the citissroom .subculture. The relationship between these two syNtems in .u) 
interesting: one iind needs tiirther Ciimment. Very i>tten certain values, atti- 
tudes» iuul behavioral patterns iit ihe 'jeneral culture iire directly reflected in 
and reintorced by the educaiii>nal settint!. On thei>ther hand, there are many 
similarities in classnuims jtross Mmeties whuh in numerous other respects 
.ire quite dissinular. This pn^Kiblv has tn dii wnh the perv.isivt intluence .iiul 
Ievelmj4 eftect ot Western thiuij^lu on education thnuiyhtuit mj much o\ the 
world. Also, ot course, torm.il ediic.uu»n is a pheni>meni>n with certain 
inherent and universal tearures which supersede any particular cultural seltin^. 

The framework ottered here is a parti. il .ind tentative i»ne. Its lotcnt i> to 
provide a schenK» tor thinking about cultural ditterences .is thev relate to svh;u 
«i>es on in the HSUtR. clavs. What is dearly needed is more d.it.i -syNtein.itic 
con^pafiiiive research in peda^4)j:y .ind cl.isNriH»m practice which will en.ible 
Us ti> better understand culiur.il ,ispei.tN ^^i instructn>n .ind cventii.illv deveK^p 
<i more ci^rnpleie .ind refined iiu)del ti^r cri»ss'Ctiltural an.dysis ot teaehiiu,' 
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Table 1 
Cultural Values 



General Culture 

Piffercnccs in: 

A. InJividuiiliMD/CjriUip orient.itLin 



U. AttitUiics toward use of time 



Values relating to purtH)se ot 
eihicafiDH in general luul relative 
im|H)rraiKe of Jittcrent kiiulj* t>t' 
eduCiitii)n 



Cuhi^re of the Classroom 

Piftercnces in: 

A. ImJividual aimpetitiim. sense of 
privacy about individual work, 
strivinH for individual achievement 
(jroup ciH)pcrarion, sharing amons 
stuilents, desire not to stand apart 
jVoiu ^^roup or lose tuce vis-a-vis 
«roup 

B. Notions of liow much is to Ix? 
covere'! M what rate. iiii|H)rtance of 
efficiency of procedures, punctuality, 
correctness vs. speed, etc. 

C. Relative emphasis on learning an 
authoritative W\\s i)f knowledge, on 
practical education, on jM)hiical 
education, on acquiring ih? ri^^hi 
credentials, on preservinu Hie paM 
vs. encouraumii chanue, etc. 



inethiKls. As it now stands, the frarncwDrk CDiisi.sts t)f five major categories 
each i)f which CiUiiaiivs varuuis related siihcatc«ories. 



Cultural Values 

I'Dr purpi)ses i>f illustratii»n we can consider three cultural values in an 
artempt ti) show hi>w they Ivar on ci»nsideratuHi ot teaching inetluKls and 
classroom practices. For a thorough, systematic investigation i)t ditterences in 
cultural values it is helpful n> check value inventories such as the ime in 
i:ondon and Ymisers An IntnHluctioti to Interculnoul Commuiucuuon ( 1^)7 S). 

1. Individualism/Group Orientation. Crviss-cultural variatuui in individ- 
ualism vs. «roup orientation is one ot the most frequently discussed value 
differences. The United States b regarded as a society in which the individual 
IS paramount while the orientation in many cultures is toward the unnip. Td 
tit in hartnimiously with one\ social «roup may he a dominant «oal reflected 
in the daily patterns ot life in some cultures, and ti» av-«d losing face or hemy 
shamed vis-a-vis «n)up tnemhers is of utmost impi>rtance in many societies. 
In exploring how hroader cultural differences in individualism vs. uroup 
orientation are evidenced in the culture of the classroom^ we must k- very 
caretul. oecause each value operates difterently in different cultures and is 
manipulated in various ways in the educational seifin«. We canma. tor 
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example, cuncliuic that a strung setvsc of Ci)iupctitioi) dtK?s not exist in finur/- 
orientcd cultures. In Japan, a hifjhly Krunpnlirected society, places at the 
leading universities are fiercely competed for. However, as Shimahara ( 1978) 
piiints out, fueling the individual competition tor university admission is the 
intense need to establish oneself within a group since the school one attends 
often determines the company one joins— usually a lifelong and all encom- 
passing ccunmitment in japan. A different sort of dynanuc underlines academic 
competition in the U.S. where tlie ultinuue is individual success and 
where one's affiliation witl) social and work groups may he much nu^re tran- 
sitory and less binding than in Japan. Furthermore, while the Japanese student 
may need to be highly competitive with his peers for opportunities in higher 
educati(>n, competition in the cla.ssroom itself is niit realized in the same way 
as in U.S. schools. Indeed, many Asian students report embarrassment at 
being singled out for attention or praise by teachers. 

Similarly, studies of various groups of American Indian children (e g. 
Philips 1972; (.\i:den and John 1971) who come from more group-directed 
cultures indicate that students may enthusiastically comjvte against one another 
in teams or work gnuips but are hesitant to compere v)vertly on an individual 
basis or to speak out in front o( the entire class. 

The strong tendency toward individual competitiun in U..S. education is 
related to another phenotuem»n often noticed by foreign students. In this 
country there is a greater sense of privacy and individual ownership about 
i>ne*s work and achievement. Many students from other cultures report that 
there is more openness aK>uf sharing of inforn^ation in their countries. t>ne 
fellow teacher ctunmented to me that in Korea a student once ap(j|(»gi:ed fi^r 
not handing in his work because he hai! (o write a report for a friend. Our 
standards of cheating and plagiarism are culture bound, and the implicatioivs 
for our students — especially those headed for academic work at an AnuTican 
institution — are clear. It must be made very explicit what corvstifutes cheating 
and plagiarism, and procedures for citing another's work, listing references, 
etc.» must be taught thoroughly. 

Another pedagogicil implicatn»n of cultural differences in uuIivkIu.iIisiu 
and f n)up orientation is th*u members i)f iiuuiy j^trongly gruup-Driented wul- 
lures tend to keenly feci shame i>r ridicule vis-.i-vis the gri>up. CilavsriKnn 
practices leading to uruleserved iosj* of t.ice ti»r students arc ^^hwxm to be 
hunuliating and most likely ciniiucrpri>duLtnv. Si>rne i»t the newer fl mctiv 
odologie? are riidically different fri>in those mir students .ire used to. .uvl 
individUiils who h«»ve dittieulty with them i>r tail to learn from them tu.tv 
experience a strong sense i^f sn.une .uvl livss i»t face. .An impi>rt.uit point her- 
Is that methods based on group dynamics jre not netess.inly .ippropri.Ut' ti»r 
students fn)m stroni^ group-directed cultures, .md we must kee(^ in nuiui thai 
students fn)m m.uiy of these cultures .ire used to tiuich more rradition.d 
methi>ds. further, because ot the verv nature i»t the methods. stuJcnts are 
nu»re uitenselv involved wiih the t'toup .md. thereti>re, risk greater li>ss ot 
face in failing. 
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2. Timct Consider ing sukateyory B, attinides tnward use of rime, ever 
since Hall's publication of The Silent Uinfimine (1966), we have been more 
aware of culturally conditioned concepts of time and attitudes toward its use. 
The United States is generally characterized as a fast-paced culture emphnsi:- 
iny efficiency, speed, and punctuality, and we mi^ht expect to see these 
features contrasting sharply in the classroom with characteristics of cultures 
having different views toward time and its use. Many intensive Ensli^^h stu- 
dents in this country remark on the extreme difficulties they experience with 
limed exercises and tests and make the conunon observation that people here 
always seem to be in a hurry. On the other hand, the informants interviewed 
for this research claim that in their countries there is heavy pressure to cover 
a certain amoiuu of material in a specified sequence of time, and many state 
that because i)f the prevalence of more deductive, lecture-type methiKls than 
in the U.S., material is covered at a faster rate m their home countries, a 
pheni>menon also noted by Cirove (1^77) in his study of the cross-cultural 
problems of Portu^^uese inuniyrant students. Quite possibly because of the 
requirements inherent in the educational domain we may not find as m.iny 
intercultural differences in use i)f time inside the classroom as outside in the 
broader culture. However, many of our students do need training and practice 
in doinf» timed tests and exercises. 

3. Aims of Education. C'onsidermu Mibcatetjory C, we find that different 
cultures value different kind.s of education for different rea.sons. In Vietnam 
there i.s a strt)nu veneration of book learning, for example, and several col- 
lea^jues from certain A>\m countries have reported that their educatiDO tends 
to be more theoretical than practical althi»uub this seem.s to be chan^in^. 
Saville-Troike ( N76) notes that in M>me culiiires pre.servatiDn of the exi.stin^ 
Ciilture is an important aim i>f ed'*cation whereas in other .societies the 
educational process encoiiraj^es change. In places where there is w shortage ot 
qualified personnel i>r where ueitini: a yood )ob depends primarily on merely 
having a credential and from there knowing the ri^ht people or belonj^inu ti> 
the rmht political party, inotiv.ition to come to class regularly and study hard 
mav be lower than in cultures where )^>bs are .ilioccited on the b.isis of 
accomplishments in school. 

Since the perceivevi purpose '>t educarion .itfects wh.u iu.Ulh.iI is presented, 
how It IS le.irned. .md the dei^ree .uui type ol student motiv.ition. it is cruci.il 
Ii»r us to kni>w il there .ire ^tronu vultur.il difle'-'-iUes between our students' 
.iikl our own Lonceptioivsof the purpose ol edutiitior uui the value ol different 
kinds ol learning?- 



Views Toward the Teacher 

The seti>nd m.ijiir t.ueuurs ti» be vonsidered in th.it ol views tow.ird the 
te,u her (Table 1), Those who have studied iir t.iui^ht inini>re tb.mone culture 
are olten ^truik by the stron^^ diflereiues in .ittitudes surroundim^ the UMcher 
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Table 2 
Views Toward t^s Teacher 



General Culture 

Differences in: 

A. Views on .uatus, prestige uf teacher; 
norms of apprt)pri»itc distance 
between student and teacher 

B. Views on rights and ohh^ations of 
teachers, i.e., teacher role 



Culture of the Classroom 

Differei^es inj 

A. Rules of deference, prtjpriety; decree 
of formahty or infonnahty Initween 
student and teacher 

B. 1 . IX'^ree of authority invested in 

and exfH;cted friun teacher 
2. tX'Rree tiJ which teacher directs, 

dtuninatcs classroom activities 
). l:xpectation of teacher as scholar, 

saue 

4. Uxpectatuui of teacher as 
counselor, adviser 

5. Kxpettatuui of teacher as 
pers4)nal tutor 



and are sur|3rised at the extent to which culturall*' conditioned ideas about 
the teacher role are reflected in iu»rms of cbssriHink i ehavior. 

1. Social Distance Between Teacher and Student. Considering sobcate- 
gory A, classrtH>m subcultures may vary widely in their norms for verbal and 
nonverbal demonstratitui of deference and formality and, thereby, reflect 
broader cultural views on the decree of status and prestige due tlu* teacluT 
and the appropriate social distince ti> be maintained between student and 
teacher. In sv ^eties where teachers have traditionally been guardians of a 
sacred binly of kni>wledge they tend to be treated with greater formahty and 
distance. Many Arab and Asian students reveal their suriHise at the informal 
ways both American students and teachers dress and sit in the classroom, and 
nearly all students from other cultures are puzzled by the generally casual 
manner in which American students approach and speak to their teachers. 

2. Teacher Roles. H(jwever» in terms (it implications for our language 
teaching methods, the most impt^rtant categiuy here has to do with cultural 
differences in views on the rights and obligations ot the teacher, subcategory 
B. In many cultures the teacher exercises greater authtjrity and plays a highly 
vhrective role in determining and cimtrolling what goes im in the classriHUn. 
Japanese and Korean students are less likely to challenge or even question tlu* 
teacher, although this may be changing somewhat with the younger genera- 
tion. Egyptians have told me that the teacher in i\\v classriHiin tills the role 
of the father or mother in the (amily, and thereh^re students liesitate tii 
ch.illenge his or her authority overtly. 

In at least some Lm\\\ American eounrries» dh the other h.ind» students are 
free to questmn the teaclu-r* to dispute the relev.ince 4)f wh.it is being t.iught. 
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jind to challenfie the way instruction is hvm^ handled. A number of Latin 
Americans have mentioned to me that students there are miire expressive in 
the classroom and tliat they are surprised at what they see as the apathy and 
docility of their peers in the United States* 

As ft)r subcategories 4, and 5, we predictably find cultural variation 
in the types of duties teachers are expected to perform and the ribilities they 
are supposed to have. In some societies there is a greater sense (jf teacher as 
scholar or sage, as one whi> knows a great deal and is highly respected for his 
knowledge. The expectation of teacher as perstmal adviser varies, Un), A 
colleague who taught at a K>ardinK schind in West Africa reported that she 
was frequently expected to help students with personal problems. In Thailand 
and Japan, there is a much greater tendency for students to have a favorite 
professor or two to whom they will return for help and guidance, even many 
years after graduation. In this country, some personal tutoring is expected of 
teachers; that is, teachers have a responsibility for giving students individual 
attention and extra help. The degree to which this is expected from teachers 
varies across cultures. 

An examination of these differences in twdcher role> is an enlightening 
imdertaking, Un much ol the miscomnumication that occurs in the classroom 
may come from different expectatituis regarding the teacher's rights and 
obligations. I got very upset on one occasion wiih a groiip of Latin American 
students for challenging my teaching metluxls and on ancJther with a former 
Taiwanese pupil who returned to visit me and expected an immediate and 
time-consuming favor even though 1 was no longer his teacher. My anger and 
frustration wo\jld have been spared if I had been aware of two of the cultural 
patterns that I have just described. 

But what are some of the broader implication^ of cultural differences in rhe 
role of the teacher for our conMderatu>n of teaching methiKls.' In C(jnsidering 
any methoil or classroom procedure we have to keep in mind that students 
fmm societies where there is a high degree of teacher authority and direciujn 
may have a low tolerance for ambiguity and difficulty with activities requiring 
stuvlent choice and initiative. Participating in gnuip projects and pniblem- 
Milving activitiCN and chi>oMng a topic for and writing one^ i)wn reNearch 
paper may be very difficult tor students fri>m MK:letle^ where schiHiling \s 
primarily a matter of '^receiving'* knowledge that a teacher dhpense^. StudentN 
need ti» understand the purpoNe nf such ;icli\'ities and be given ci^ncrete 
guidelines and siipjx)rl in executing them. 

Brown (1^77). in expresMnu rcNervation^ about ('oinmunity Language 
Learning (C!LL), notes that some students may need more avseriive. directive 
behaviors than are provided t(vr in C:LL. and this may be especially true tor 
students from cultures where the teacher is the locus of instruction. Brown 
also notes the excessive and varied demands made on the teacher who uses 
this metliod» and his pmnt has special Mgnificance when we consider cultural 
variation in student expectations ot the insrructi>r. In a session, the 
langUiige in.iterial ct>mes troni the students and ihe teacher is expected ti> 
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Tables 
Modes of Learning 

Culture of the ClaHsroom 

DitfereiKcs in relative emphasis on: 

A. liKluciive/dcdiictive reasoiiinu 

B. Learniiiu hy ili»inu/obscrvation heJore vloinu 

C. Piscuvery leatiMnu/receptive learninu 

IX 1. Rote learnin^t memorization ot tacts 

2. ProMein solvinu 

3. Creative thinking 

4. C'rirical evaluation 



explain any «ranimar piiints that arise in class. There are tew teachers kn<j\v|- 
eJ^eablc enough to deliver clear, accurate, and thimni^h grammar explana* 
tions without advance prep;» ition. For students tron^ a culture where wisdimi 
and thorough kmuvledKc of tue subject matter are an even greater expectation 
ot the instructor, faulty explai^ations may not only mve rise to errors in 
performance hut alst> seriously undermine teacher credibility and otherwise 
uiterfere with instruction. 



Modes of Learning 

Proceeduiu to the third category. ModesofLearnint; (Table Hall 
has pointed out that people learn to learn ditferently. aiui it is important to 
consider cultund differences in relative emphases placed on various learninu 
strategies, bor example, those used to more deductive grammar translation 
methods may have problems with more inductive audioliiu'ual approaches. 
Cons»derint» subcategory B. some of the studies on the AnuTican Indian 
student have revealed strikin^^ differences in the area of learning bv doinu, 
and these hold tor certain other cultures as well. Philips ( p)72) notes that in 
the hiMne setting many \Va»ni Sprini»s Indian children have the opportunity 
to observe first and then te>t their skills privatelv before piiblu Iv tryinu them 
iHit. In sncieties where there is i^reater prex.ilence of lecture methods, students 
are ntit m> often [Mil on the s[M)t to perli»rm in front i>t their [H'ers with little 
prior preparation. In contrast to this, the anrhrnpoloeisi Jules Henrv (1^^7^) 
refers ti> the American phenomenon of "|<unminu the m<ithine,'* of forcing 
children to iln. to /)CT-/i/nri vei\ e;»rK in the le<inune pro es>. possiblv before 
thev are readv. Manv of our instructional teclinK|ues .ind laniiuaue teachmu 
methods reflect this tendency. Some v.irieties » »t pa»rt 'Mnactice, tor instance, 
have stUiients usine the p.ittern prior to much exp . •» i»t it. Technujues 
char.aferistie i»t a wide v anetN ol methods empli<«v: '*\!ent perli»rmance at 
an earlv staue i>t instriK lion, and .»s te.u hers we ^ho' . .luare i»t mininurinu 
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the anxicty-arousinK effects dh sDine students by «ivin« clear directii)ns and 
ample nuxlels and examples. 

ReKardiiiK suhcateKDry D. a \veli*attested'tn and frequently decried phe- 
m)meni>n in mnny cultures is the emphasis on nne learninK and memnrization. 
Smith (1977). fi^r example, notes the emphasis im learning ^ramnwr rules 
and exceptions in n^any Asian countries, it may be difficult for these students 
to shift their enerKy fron) memoririnH facts to RaininK functional mastery uvcr 
patterns throufih practice. For students from cultures where the process of 
education is seen larRely as learning a traditional, authoritative biidy of 
kmnvledKe or where factors such as class size n^ake problenvsolvinu and 
creative-thinkinK activities inHX>ssible. it is important once a^ain to pr(jvide 
clear Ruidance and orientation. Furthermore, it should be kept in mind that 
preferred problem-solvioK strategies, mnions of creativity, and the bases for 
crl' ical evaluation n^ay differ fron) one culture to another. 

' . also be helpful to draw more on our students' preferred nv)des ot 
i .,\\ u> help then) throuRh laoKuaKe material, especially at the beKinninu 
•.ta„ . nf instruction. Students who coiue from strong rote4earnin« cultures 
mas XMwtii from a lot of copying work, for example, 

Teacher-Student Interaction Patterns 

hicluded in the fourth cateKi>ry (Table 4) are types of student/teaclwr 
interaction patterns. The patterns o\ interaction that characterize a class are 
partly related to cultural features such as preferred modes of learnin« and 
attitudes toward the teacher. They alsi» derive from lanRuaKe teaching «oals 
and methods and are clo.sely cimnected to factors Mich a.s cla.ss size, time 
allotted to uvstructu>n. and teacher pn)ticiency in the target lan«uane. Thus, 
differe^^ces in these t'eatures v)f in.stniciiou are usually associated with ditterent 
typ* * I classroom interaction patterns and, e.specially. ditfereiKcs in the 
natu* • uui amount of lanut^aye performance expected ot the student. The 
comii micativc activities which have become such a primonent aspec, w< 
lanj»u, . teaching in some CiUintries mav be thi»riuiu'hlv unhimiliar to stuvlents 
trom :^\ stems emphasi:inu r^.ie learning, translatum. and reading aKuid, and 
ti> students from settin«s where larye classes, limited resources, and teachers' 
luw prohciency in Hn^lish precluvie implement.irii^n o\ a mi>re Ciimmunicative 
appruach tn laui^ua^e teaching. It is impi)rrant ti> understand that man\ 
students have never beU>re taken p.irt in a ri>le plav. a «riuip problem'Si>lvin« 
task, a sti>ry retelling exercise, or a class discusMno. and that such activities 
entail M)cial as well a.s lint^uistic challenges tt>r them. Teachers can deiOi)!!- 
strate their sensuivitv ti> the difhculties t;iced by stuvlents enciumterint^ these 
tasks fi>r the tirst time by pri>vidin« careful preparation, including clear inMruc- 
tioos iind ample mi^dels. .md by usin« the si^rts ot techniques that uiukI te.ichers 
j^enerally do. such as callint: i>n less shv. more selt conhdent students hrst. (»r 
haN Ui« more seh'Const lous students particip.ite initiallv in smaller ways. \ur 
example, ass|^iiui« them mini^r roles u\ role plavs. 
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Table 4 

Teacher-Student Interaction Patterns 
Culture of the Classroom 

DiffiTcnccs in preferred teaclicr-stuilent iiueractuui patterns 

A. Teacher lectures, recites; stuilents take UDtes. ciipy 

B. Teacher ijiiestionN stuJentii 
I. iiuhvuhials called on 

L imiividiials volunteer 

Students ask nuestiims 
W Students recite, read 
IVill 

1. Choral 

2. Individu.il 

\\ (Jla.vs distii^Mon — Ntudents diniisN or dcKite an issue 
ih t)roup work 

1 . Teaclier works with yroup 

2. C jfoup works on its own to resolve a prohleui. prepare a presentatum. etc. 

H. Peer teaching 

I. Students dramatize, role play material 

j. hidividual work 

1^ Seh'paced instruv.tu>n, pri»Krammed Icarninu. etv . 
2. Student merely works hy himsell 

K. Student yives report, speech 



Anum^i the coinnumicarive activities which h<ive lvci>nK' (H)pular in recent 
years are task.s which irnoKc the stu/ciits in yri)iip work ti>r the purpose ot 
.solvinj^ a prohleni, preparinj» a report. t»r Ci>nMderinj^ inlortnation in order to 
reach a decision. Some ot our students troin Japan have reported to their 
teachers that j^'roup tasks can he quite painful tor them because o\ their 
uncertainty aK)ut strategies in hnylish tor reaching' K'ri>up consensus— a prin- 
cess which IS hi>^hly valued in Japanese si>ciety. Watanahe (1^)84) su^^'ests 
that KTiHip work is t.icilitated h»r J.ipaiu-se students when the teacher appoints 
a yriuip leader, since it is difficult for an individual to accept such a role as a 
re.vilt of peer discussion. On the other hand. Philips' (1^72) research with 
Warm Sprinj^s Indian children reveals that these students participate m«)re in 
self-run student t^'nuips than when the te.icher is domin.itint; the class in more 
typical Anj»lo style. 

It b not only inm»vative activities which may cause interactii»n difficulties 
riHJted in cross-cultuial differences, hut more traditional features of inNtruction 
as well. vSoine students who coiue fri»in cultures where they are quite pasMve 
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in the classnHmi find it tremendously difficult to speak unless called (>n by the 
teacher. Instructors umst be careful mm to ovcrlwk students who do not 
initiate participation. 

Many students have not had any experience with individualized or self- 
paced Instniction and find it frustrating not to be doinK what the people seated 
around them are doinf?. When usinK such instniction. say in reading and 
writini? classes, it may be helpful to explain carefully the principles and 
procedures undrrlyinK it. 

Tixlay's EFL/HSL teachers have at their disjxisal a lar^e array of techniques 
and activities to promote accuracy and fluency in the target lanKuaKc, but It 
is im{H)rtani to remember that the tasks required of learners may Kive rise to 
interaction patterns which are unfamiliar and sometimes uncomfortable and 
that the requirements for self-expression are often much greater tlian students 
have experienced a^ home. 



Norms of interaction 

Since the work of Hymes (1972) and other sociolimiuists in the area of 
coninuuiicative ci>mpetence we liave Ivcome mtire aware of the ways in which 
mir students' behavior is regulated by largely unconscious and extremely 
complex social interaction rules. In this framework. I note several areas (Table 
5) where communicative con^^etence rules regulate interaction in the general 
culture and designate the particular parallel for the classriKun. 

Since it is im|x>ssible to explore each caiegi>ry in depth. I will just mention 
how a few differences in social interaction rules have a bearing on classrinim 
practice. 

Norms regarding the sorts i)f topics considered appropriate for discussion 
and ti e amount and type of infonnaiion to be disclosed (subcategories C and 
D) are culture-specific and may also be influenced by political factors, What 
seems to the teacher a simple request for factual information may be viewed 
as threatening or inappropriate by Middle Eastern students, who. as Parker 
(1976) notes, may be more willing to provide opinions than facts in certain 
situations. Anxiety can easily be pmvoked when political or social views are 
sought by means of seemingly harmless questions meant to elicit speech, such 
as ^Describe the leader of your country" or *'Whai is an imi><'riant social issue 
in your country*'* And while many students may be able io engage in frank 
discussion of Mich as birth control in an advanced speaking class ot both 
males and females, others may find it embarrassing. Interesting topics need 
not be avoided, of course. Instead, at the l>eginning of the term, the teacher 
might send around a list of potential subjects for discussion, ask students to 
rank them for preference, and mdicate any topics they would strongly prefer 
not to use. 

b'or students Mi»inu '^n to academic work, the English classrinim provides a 
place m which ro learn the conventions ^'t classroom interaction, and the 
teacher, no matter what mcrhod> are used, should take advantage ot oppor- 
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Table 5 
Norms of Interaction 
(Communicative Competence Rules) 



General Culture 



Differences in general ciMniuuniciitivc 
ccHUpccence rules in (he following Hren.s: 

A. Address forms 

B. Silence/participation 

C. Topics Hppri)priiUe for discussion 
I). l)e>»rce of ^ell-discKjsurc 

li. Octtmi^ attention, taking speaking 
turns, interrupting*, etc. 

K Proxeinic pattrrn>: use ol space 

Cj. Kuu'MC p.itterns: hod\ pusturcs. 
Kotures, and facial exp^es^lon^ 

H. bvc-ii»ntair pattern^ 

I. Inuchinu patfrrnN 

J, l\ir.din«uhik p.ureins 

K. SpeCih ^rcetin^j. Ie.i\i' r.ikini:. 
inrroduitions. ^htjumu approval, 
sliuw iny di>appri>v .il, etv . 



Culture of the Classrooin 

Differences in classr<H)in coiiununicativc 
competence rules in the f(j||owinu areas: 

A. How students/teachers address one 
another 

B. I iow much sileiKe/participation are 
valued and under what cowditions 
they shiiuld occur 

C. What kinds of topics can he 
discussed m class or written akuit in 
composition.H 

D. Whar kind.^ of and how much 
factual information and personal 
opinion It IS appropriate for students 
and teac))ers to reveal 

K. How teachers uet students* attention 
and vice versi, how speakinti turns 
are taken, who interrupts whoin and 
how, etc. 

K How seattnu is arranged, uhar 

appn»priafe distance hctween 

student and teacher are 
Cj. Wh.it appropriate postures ucsture?*, 

and expressions U\t leathers aful 

students are aivJ wh,it thev mean 
II. What eve-toniait p.itterns an* used 

and wh.it thev sii>n,il 
I. What kuujs i»f KHuhini: lH*havu»rs 

.*re i*p|'f*»prMie fur studeiUs and 

teachers 

). What variiHjs p.ir.dinuuistu li>rms 
and nuMmnijs .ire 

K. Vt'h.if nt)r!ns luulvrhe v.irKuis 
classroom speech a^ts siu h .is 
tircelint: ihi- students, si,irlini,' the 
J.iss. viismissinki the class, nuiki..^ 
tntriHluctions, praisinL> of 
repnmaiuhnt: students. v\l. 
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lunitlcs to explicitly teach customary classroom behavior, such as Rmiu^ tlie 
teacher's attention and speakinf; in turn (suhcatefiory U). Vox example, many 
students need to be taught not to call out 'Teacher." but to simply raise their 
hands wlien they want to be called on. In nwny cultures, a student arriviny 
late til class must apologise upon entering the classroom, a behavior which is 
considered intrusive in this country. 

l^ueiKO lanRuaiie teachinK methods n^ake use of a wide variety cjf nonverbal 
cxpressioi^s (subcateKory G). and it is iu^portant to remember that pointing 
isci»nsidered imixilite in many cultures, as is the typical American becktininy 
gesture to call students to the front tif the rcHim. (In some places, it is used 
only for animals.) We need to be aware of the interpretations students may 
be attributing to certain gestures and t > understand that failure to res|H)nd to 
certain nonverbal cues may mean that the students have not understood 
them. 

Rules underlying tlie formulatitjn and uuerpretatiot) of speech acts appro- 
priate to the classnuim also vary from one culture to another, Teachers need 
to be especially careful about reprimands. A conmient perceived as n^ildly 
sarcastic and slightly embarrassitiK to an American student talking to a friend 
in class miKht evoke profound embarrassmetU and loss of face in students trom 
other cultures. Even praise must be haiulled carefully, since for students from 
some Asian Ciiuntries it is embarrassing to stand out from one's peers, even 
in a positive fashion. 

Qimplaints are also handled differently it) different cultures, In the inten- 
sive program at the University oi PittsburKli in which 1 tc wh. there is at least 
one incident a year in which teachers become upset ahout students, often 
from countries in Latin America. «i>in« to the director to complain about 
their teachiny. It is mu the students' di>satiNfactii»n which bothers the teachers 
M> much, but the fact that the students over their heads rather than 
a*iemprin« to tirst resolve the pn>blem with rhenv 

There is much mi^re which could he said about cultural differences in 
classroom interaction rules. Further research will enable us to understand such 
differences better and provide the informatum neces-sary to teach our students 
the ni>rnvs appn>priatc to their academic experience.s m this cmintry. 

In concluMoo. I think it is necessary to address the is.sue i»f where tn find 
the information that will allow us to examine %ystemat!call> aspect.s of iujr 
teachmu methods and classroom practices according lo the sort of framework 
.su««ested here. Springer (1^)77) deplores the lack of comparative work in 
peda«ouy and classriHim practice, and until thi.s pniblem is remedied, we must 
depend on luher resources. Bin the situation is tar from bleak. Withm the 
fields of sociolin«ui.stics. anthropology, educational anthroi^)lo«y. applied 
Imyuistics. and mtercultural communication, there are many sources fn»m 
which we can extract cn»ss-cultural information that is readily applied to the 
tlavsroom. Indeed, with the un)wint; concern with linuuistic and cultural 
ivMie> surnuHHlinu ethnic minority children, foreign students, and our adulr 
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immigrants, we tind an increasing amount of information directiy relevant to 
instruction in the FSL/HFL classriHim. 

Of course, the multicultural classriHJm itself provides a wealth of informa* 
tion to the inquirinR, sensitive observer. Many of us can draw on our expe- 
rience and that of our colleagues, Kuh in the United States and abroad, in 
reaching conclusions ab(3ut cultural differences in the classrcn^m. As Paulston 
(1975) fX)ints out, our students can be effectively used as informants of their 
omy cultures, and this requires us as teachers to behave as amateur anthro* 
pologists. A crucial part of the process is knowing what questions to ask. A 
framework of the sort offered here provides a guideline in the prinress of 
exploring cultural differences as they apply to teaching methixls and classrmim 
practices. It is a first approximation, and my hope is that further thinking and 
more empirical research A'ill provide additional categifries and furnish a basis 
for a sound, workable model for the cross-cultural analysis of foreign language 
teaching methods and classriiom practices. 
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BACKGROUND DISCUSSIONS 



Toward a Model for Cross-Cultural 
Orientation 



Koai which unites all thiise vvhodeal w..h the community ot international 
students and scholars is the acculturation of their clientele. It has not always 
been this way; at one time, those of us wlio teach English as a second lannuagc 
saw acculturatii>n as other {People's work, or as little more than a natural 
concomitant of our own. The rise of .iolinf»uistics during the past two 
decades has altered this perception and. indeed, has led some (e.g. Schumann 
1978) to claim that there is a correlation between language'learning and 
acculturation, if not an equation. 

As a result, we increasingly inc(irporate cultural materials in language 
traming. or are urged to do so (Hughes 1984). We also attempt to hasten the 
process of adjustment thriujgli a variety of extracurricular events which we 
usually til under the ruhric» "cmsj^^cultural orientation." But wivat. in fad, is 
cross-cultural orientation, and how does it or should it *»*^erate.' TIum paper 
examines a wide variety of orientation events and suggests three criteria — 
contact, relevance, and structuring potential — hy which the> may he evalu- 
ated. 



Current Conceptions of Cross-Cultural Orientation 

It is not always clear from the literature on cri>ssaMiltural orientation just 
what, exactly, such orientation is or acctMnplishes. One problem lies m the 
use of overlapping terms applied to similar activities. Thus, Smith and Luce 
(1979) speak of cn>ss'Cultural "ciJinmumcation"; Althen et ai (1981) write 
of "intercultural educational activity*'; Pusch (1979) has titled her Kxjk 
Multicwituru/ EdxiLWiion: A Cross Culiural Training AppnKU:h\ and the terms 
"trans'CulturaP* and 'iMCultural" appear here and there. Moreover, the term 
"cross-cultural" — implying as it di)e> the give and take ot values between 
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culturcs—cijvcrs i^ricntations which arc cssciirially "cuhural," in that they 
transmit tlic values of the host society to the sojourner. Brislin and Pedersen 
( 1976: 1 ) offer an apposite definition: "OosS'Cultural orientation proj^ran^s are 
designed to teach members of one culture ways of interacting effectively, with 
minimal interpersonal misunderstanding, iM another culture/* 

Those writers wlu> have d;!alt at length with the general ciincepi of cum- 
cultural orientation address principally its in^tHmance and various activities 
they consider useful. The latter include highly structured training; courses 
whose objective is overtly (ntu implicitly) intercultural undersrandins< best 
seen in Hoopes and Ventura (197^^), a:, well as ESL cl^s^c? such as timse 
devoted to **intercultural conversation,*' profxised by Dunneti (1981:58). 
More commonly, orientations are seen as extracurricular activities whose 
ostensible purpt>se is inforination-sharinR or conviviality rather than accuh 
turatiiJU, Thus, I'oust ai (1981) recimunend a ranye of activities which 
include practical (or "survival") inh^rmation sessions, homestays, iiueina* 
tionid club evtnts, and culture-specific seminars. 

Such extracurricular activities are the focus of lius paper, bor the purposes 
of my study » I separate the idea of cross-cultural orientation fron) liSL traitun^ 
per sc. thus excludiny such activities as Hunr^ett's conversation classes or the 
classroiim roleplay suu^ested by Honahue aivj ParMJivs (1982). Moreover. I 
start from the definition of Brhlin and Peder-ien and apply the term to those 
activities which help foreiyn students /Jju^t to American life — that is, to 
culiHYiil i>rientaiS>n.s. Operating within these parameters, I will attempt to 
define patterns in Mich orientation!^ which lead to success or failure. 

Background to the Study 

7 he viata for thi.s study come tmm the experiences in the Program in Teacber 
Preparation for Foreign tiraduatc .Avsistanis at Hrcxel L'niversitv, which I 
have directed since its inception m 1981. Tlie pro>*ram consists ot six weeks 
()t intensive iin^^^lisb l.inuua^e review, teacher training, and cultural activities 
lu'ld prior to the start of the academiL year. Between 20 .iiui 2S foreign 
iir«iduate students partitip.ite annually; they are livkled intit two sirentus ti^r 
Hnulish and teacber traininii but come toj^ether h-r iiu^st ot the cross-cultural 
events. 

brom the Ivtiiruunu! in h^Ml. cross-Luitural a*.tivities have been .iccordcvl 
larue bloLks of time in the proj^rain. I iuurc I sbnws the dimensions of the 
crosN'Cultur.il u>inponent: In avIdituMi tit pre* and post-traininx! soci.il events, 
tluee or lour afteriuu)ns per week .ire devoted to events aimed .it orierwin^ 
the tr.unees to their new c.unpus .ind urb.in enviroiunents and to American 
I f*. ,M. -ally, fi.icb brid.iy. the participants evaluate tbe events of that week. 
At program's eiu!, ibey are asked, in tlie course ot exit interviews, lo Loimneni 
further the cri>ss'cultiiial component. 

The b.isis for vletcrrninin^ tlu' worth ot .i Lross-cultural attivity .md tbe 
Lnterion I use in what follows f. been tb.e rrainecs* respi»nse. measured in 
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Figure 1 

Configuration of Academic and Cross-Cuitural Events 
Program in Teacher Preparation for Foreign Graduate Assistants 



Acadwnio Time 



□ 



Crou-CultunI Time 
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twii \SMy>: by the tnniuT^' acriKil partuip.ition in the event, .mJ K their 
evaKiatum of it. Participiuu»i^ in ohhuatory for .ill Kii the tew seconJ-year 
stiklentN who request tt) )oin the proj^irinn (tuul wlu» uMially have vour>es or 
research to see to in the afternoonN)^ "Kequired attenJaiue" is an iinlamiliar 
coneept, hi»wever. to new forei^M^ stiklentN who olten tail to appear; m their 
absence they have pri>vuied us a little ao>saulluial education i>t our own, as 
well as insmhrs into the worth i»f our events. 

Based oil these twi» nuMsures, the decree ol success or failure can he 
established for each event. It shiuild be noted that tiihuuial lonstraints. the 
needs ot the academic pro^iram, and sehedulint! problems have rarely ken 
factors i!^ striicturinii tlu' cross-cultural CiUnponent. which run>. so ri» speak, 
on a ti.r market basis: it an activity wi rks. we have found the tune and 
mono to schedule it. Thus, a review ot nur tiuir \ears ot activities provides a 
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reasonably large sample of cross<uttural events which can be judged on their 
own tern)s« 



The Data 

Table 1 provides a complete listing of orientation events scheduled annually 
f(jr this program since 1981. The number of repetitions does iu>t, of course^ 
indicate the degree of success (although an unrepeated event usually itnplies 
failure). A nutrition lecture inaugurated in 1981 has been reasonably well 
received and is, therefore, rrpf/ated annually. Peer tutorials — devoted to 
cultural, not linguistic, topics— are more successful but more recent. 

From the attendance figures and participant conunents, three catej^nrics of 
events may be established for analysis: "Real" Successes (well attended, highly 
rated event:^), Modest Successes (events which were reasonably well atteruled 
and not unfavorably evaluated), and Failures. Capsule summaries of repn vi.- 
tative events are shown in Table 2. for reference in the analysis which f*)rU)ws. 

The questions I have sought to answer are these: Did successful events share 
certain attributes? And did the events which failed nor share these attributes? 
The answer is "yes," in U)th cases. 

Ana^sis 

Four of the events summarized in Table 2 deserve elaU)ration here in that 
they Umw two contrasting sets. The first has to do with a pre-program '*ice- 
breaking" event: 

In 198?. a pre-program tour of New York ilxiy was arranged, including 
visits to the United Nations and the Empire State Building, and a U)at trip 
around Manhattan. The tour was conducted by two staff members and cost 
$500» It failed; only seven trainees showed up. In 1984, the New York trip 
was replaced by a picnic. Fcjur staff members came to campus in their cars to 
pick up the trainees and take them xa a park; two peer tutors (uiulergraduate 
,stude4us) also participated. The group broiled hamburgers and threw fnsbees 
for two hours, then returned home. All of the trainees turned out. and they 
expressed considerable appreciation fi)r the event. 

The second illustrative set contrasts the campus tour and the tour of 
Philadelphia (see Table I): 

The tour of Philadelphia was intended ti» give the newcomers botli a flavor 
i>f tlie city which was to be their home for tlie next few years and nsights 
into the evolutiim of American society. Only four trainees came ak^ng on the 
to!ir» however, and they showed no great enthusiasm for it in the regular 
I riday program evaluatums. The most favorable comment had a bittersweet 
taste: "I was touched bv IV. Barnes taking the time to give us thisopjx)rtuniiy.'* 
The campus tour includes an extended stop at the gymnasium, where the 
athletic director leads the group i>i^ a tour of all the facilities available to 
them, and considerable time is alsi) spent in the Mam Budding, where the 
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Table 1 

Longitudinal Array of Afternoon Orientation Activities* 
Program In Teacher Preparation for Foreign Graduate Assistants 
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Table 1 --Continued 

1982 



AV vlcinniisrriUinn 
I'ninklih in^ririitc 
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AV Jcnuuvstnirmn 
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NiiuiiuMi talk 



1984 
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Table 2 

Representative Orientation Events 
Real Successes 

1. Prt*'pro{;ram Picnic. Staff aiul fiiinily incinkrs. dnvii)« their i>wn cars, take 
rraiiK'es tn li)cal park to wrill Init Juus aiul lv,unlnir«t»r.s, 

2. Walking Tour, Campus. Q)inprohci>sivc tour of cainpib: ci>lk*«cs aiul otlun 
pertinent IniilJinK^ pointcil out. extended vihits to gymnasium (tour y athletic 
director) and Main (administrative) Buildiny. 

), Peer Tutorials. The only repeating event. Ten two-hour sensionN with Drexel 
undergraduates on cultural/university (nut l:SL) lupics, 

4. Meeting the Foreign Student Adviser. Session devoted to immigration 
requiremeius and FSA services, 

5. Meeting with AssiKiate Dean, Engineering. A review i^f university gradii^g 
puhcies, open to Knh enKineerin« and ivm-enjiineerinK students. 

Modest Successes 

1. Visit to International House. Tour 4if huernationai Hmise hy II I staff member. 
IntriHiuction to IH services (apartment rentals, international events, films, etc.) 

2. Nutrition Lecture. Faculty member. Niiiruion Peparimeni. briefs trainees un 
nutrition needs and answers i|uestions i>n fuulini! preferred toi>ds or snbstiiuicv 

J. Ethnic Lunches. Staff-escorted lunches at one Indian, one (.Chinese restaurant. 

Failures 

1, Preprogram Trip to New York City. All-day iimr; vbit'* ii> I'.N,. and limpire 
vStare Building, and boat trip anuind Manhattan. Travel to and from New York 
l^y university bus. 

2. Tour of Philadelphia* Tri)|lev and subwav ti> Independciue Hall, walking ti>ur o\ 
Si>ciety Hill (Old l^hiladelphia). bu^ ride back thnuich aiiractiiinnif center u(v. 

V Visit to Supermarket. Orientation to nearby supermarket. iiKludini,' fond 

.sectii>ns. pricing, etc. 
4. Visit to Philadelphia Art Museum* Bv public tran^portatum. Student?! free lo 

bn>WHe. 

S Visit to Student Health Clinic* v.>K'nt.if ii»n ii> Aineriuu) medical care and 
insurance, and ti> liealtb services HV.ulabU' on vaiupus. 



trainees see offices i»f university adininistrati>rs whom they have already nu't 
ox whi) will sium play a part m their lives. This tnur has been well attended. 

These ciintrastin^ sets yield at least two patterns for consuleratmn. In both 
ca.ses. It i.s evident that the students chuse interactioii over sightseeing and 
Hettin^ down tn hiisiness (learning about the TA program. «ettin« a teel fur 
the campus) over disCi>verinii America. A third pattern is at least suj,'j4ested; 
The students chose events which helped them organize the days and weeks 
to come. It IS fri>m these three patterns thai a minJel tor the cross-cultural 
i»rientation event enierues. 
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The Model 

Analysis of the data in Tables I atul 2 sugKcsts that the three criteria elicited 
from the contrastinR sets alH>ve can he used to predict success or failure for 
an orientation event. The criteria may he stated as follows: 

1. Meaningful Contact with Americans, An orientation event should 
provide students the opportunity to interact with Americans, and in sue!) a 
way as to allow the students to believe they have established onyoinR contacts. 
The contrast between city and campus t(Uirs is instructive, for on the campus 
tour the trainees encountered the athletic director and. Klancingly. other 
Americans who promised to be meaninsful to them. The tour of Philadelphia 
save them glimpses of a larger body of Americans but people who would 
forever be strangers to them. 

Other real successes were cc^nspicuous for meaningful contact. The pre- 
program picnic, for example, gave the trainees a chance to meet the instnic* 
tional staff with whom they would work intensively for six weeks. By contrast, 
the failures reveal an emphasis on showing and telling rather than establishing 
interaction. The New York trip provides a cautionary example. 

2. Immediate Relevance* The relevance of an orientation evetu should be 
apparent to the participants. Foust et al (1981 : 12-1 3) have noted that "sojour- 
ners will be preoccupied with . . . immediate needs and will be unable to turn 
their dttention to more abstract considerations of cultural adjustment until 
these tieeds are satisfied." The statement is supported by this research. In the 
early stages t)f their visit, the trainees apparently saw Philadelphia merely as 
a backdrop to their sojourn (and American siKiety as an entity beyond their 
immediate interest). The tour of New York City lacked direct relevance, as 
did the visit to the Philadelphia Art Museum (Table 2). 

By contrast, the registrar's and comptroller's offices had imnu'diacy for ihn 
students, for these small entities were to impi^se large deman Js on them. The 
relevance of the other successes listed in Table 2 is IxJth immediate and 
apparent. 

V A Potential tor Structure. An orientation event should provide Kmg- 
term applications. This third crireriim emerging from the l^rexel study is 
largely inferential, yet consistent with the data: Students newly arrived in a 
foreign countr\' Knik for ways by which they can structure their lives — just as 
Americans would i>vcr.seas. It is appropriate to note here the profile drawn by 
Lee et ai (1981) of the "satisfied'' (adjusted) foreign student, among whose 
characteristics are three which imply a sense ot foreseen structures: (1) a 
student who has a job waiting tor him or her at home; (2) a student who is 
residing witli a U.S. student; (3) a student wh(j is on an assistanrship. The 
second of these relates principally to the criterion of contact but also suggests 
a personal agenda, that of developing a modus vwendi with a native. 

The most successful orientation efforts seemed to provide the trainees a 
vision of a structure for carr\'ing out aspects of their daily lives. Thus, the 
campus tour offered them a feel for geography and considerations i>f agendas 
(hijw easy will it be ti^ get in a swim .it lunchtime.' how will the registration 
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procedure work? where will I find my new friend Anin when he is working? 
should I rent an apartment in or near those dc^nnitories?). Tlie tour of 
Philadelphia, like most other unsuccessful events, provided them no such 
visions. 



Discussion 

Overall, the real successes in orienting foreign teaching assistants to their 
new setting shared at least two of the variables defined here. Peer tutorials 
embodied the first two: the undergraduates serving as peers provided both 
nieaningfuf contact and immediate relevance to the lives of teaching assis- 
tants, who would soon be instructing young Americans just like them. The 
pre-program picnic RWa the trainees contact with the entire staff (including 
peer tutors) as well as a chance to aiuicipate the structure of upcoming days, 
through relaxed, informal conversation. The meetings with the foreign stu- 
dent adviser and the associate dean of engineering (on grading policies) dealt 
with the matters of imnwdiate relevance ami set up agendas for the trainees* 
immigration and academic duties respectively. 

Conversely, the unsuccessful events show only one of these variables or 
none. The trip to New York— although it seems the event many of us would 
most like if we were newcomers to the United States—was lacking in all 
three. The unsuccessful visit to the health cliiuc stoixl the mixlel on its head: 
Here were contacts the trainees wished never to In? meaningful, a relevance 
they dared not consider immediate, and a fiireseen agenda they could only 
view as unpleasant. As for our visit to a funeral home, nothing need he said. 

Explaining the differing fates of two similar events — the trip to a super- 
market and the nutrition lecture (Table 2) — is more difficult. Our visit to the 
supermarket should have pnwided both immediacy and structure (everyone 
has to eat and to arrange for fiH)d), but it was ivn successful. The nutrition 
lecture would seem to provide only structure, but has beei^ relatively popular. 
This is a gray area which iieeds fuiiher exploration. My own uiference is that 
the trainees envisioned themselves finding substitutes ioi their preferred fiH)ds, 
but not at a supermarket, and that their responses dn not ijwalidate my three 
criteria. 



Conclusions 

The lUiKiel arrived at mav be stated as a workinu dchnitinn: C'ross-cultural 
ortcntarion is an activity which helps people nf une culture ad)ust ti) another 
culture by providing contact with the f^eople of the other culture* immediately 
relevant means of accommodating themselves to the other culture, and/or 
opfX)rtunities for the newcomers to fi>resee a structure for living within the 
other culture. Like most working dehniiions» it needs refinement. Three 
problem areas may be identified: 
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Hirst, nuirc variables are likcrly. Hood and drinkt vvidfly sliared symbols o( 
fellowship, may partially account for the success of iuir picnic, Peer tutorials 
may be popular because most Drexel trainees are yi)unH men, and our tutors, 
yoiuiK women. In addition, such events sucli as ^'culture assimilators** and 
critical incidents training (see Hoopes and Ventura 1979), which are m)t 
explored here, focus on the variable of conflict resolution. The extent to 
which these variables are sijjnficant is a problem for further research and 
experimentation. 

Second, the experiences of on<! institution are not a sufficient basis on 
which to form a valid model. Prexel's foreign teachinu assistants work almost 
entirely in the sciences and enuineeriny. It is possible that foreign students 
in other fields will be less interested in inunediately relevant experiences, 
more interesijd in tiff-can^pus tours. 

Third, a fuller means i)f evaluating the success i)f i)rieniation in the accul- 
turation procevSs is neevied (for .1 sophisticated evaluarii)n viesign, see Brislin 
and Pederj»en 1976: 159-176). The response, physical and/or verbal, of the 
participants is surely a valid measurement, but it is prohably not totally 
reliable, in that such a measurement places paramiUint faith in newcomers* 
instincts at a time when they are experiencing considerable confusion. 

The variables of ci)ntact, immediacy, andstructurir . ^Dteiuial nevertheless 
hi>ld promise as predictors for the success or failure oi an orientatiim event. 
Their validity also brings into question several activities which are often 
considered crovss^ultural i>rientatinns. "It is difficult," write Foust el ill. ( 198 1 : 16), 
"to apply theoretical knowledge obtained through iUientatiiHi, biH)ks, dims 
or conversatii)ns to the actual pri>cess of cross-cultural adaptation." I would 
add that, indeed, a "'theoretical" i>rientation in which some large topic is 
"explained" in a presenter-audience format lacks resonance for newcomers, 
and that film and text are in.idequate substitutes for effective cross<ultural 
orientation. 

These ideas go beyond the sci^pe of the present study. I suggest, hy way of 
conclusion, that several t.|uestions remain ti> be raised and answered aK)ut the 
phenomenon of cross-cultural orientation. The wijrking model developed here 
for th.u phenomeni>n is meant as a starting point tor those iiuestu>ns. 
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Culture .supplies us with tixcd wavN oi viewing litts people, aiui the ways ot 
the world. We unci>!vsciiHi.s|y use it a.s a filter xo sort thn>ii«h the CDiuplex web 
lit possible meanings aiul interpretations tl^at we coukl j»ive to the millions ot 
stimuli we face yearly. Bur the same filter that protects us from the kIml' of 
cinitusion also bli>ck.s us frinn other valid ways o\ viewing, A.s such, culture 
represents both a passageway to the world and a prist »n that keeps u.s from it. 
tXiltural patterns provide us with a stable foundation from which to surv ive 
and prosper, but they also deaden our sensitivities as well. "The mental 
patterns of one's own ^roup become unquestioned 'common >eiise' and 'human 
nature.* This is very functional at home; it plavs ha\'oc abroad" (bisiier 
1^>7^:110). No matter how M^phl^tlcated we become with regard to other 
cultures, we must constantly strive for an awareness ot the cultural bayuai^c 
th.it surrounds our percepiiotis. 

C .'omnuinkation involves the exchange ol meanings between people. 1 he 
iiuenr of communication h to m.ike meaninu^ iinder^tiuid m the same way bv 
both the speaker and the listener. The fact ot communication is that, ret^ard- 
less of the intent* we communicate somethint: e\erv time we interact wirh 
another human bem^». VC'irh a simiLir Liiltur.il backLTiuind. the perceptions 
ot both parties often ci»ncur. Hut with difterim: backuiriuinds. the percepth»ns 
more often diver^»e. Vt'hat h intended i** nussed or brushed aside while what 
is MiU intended is considered the key point ot rhe whole message. 

hi order to pursue Lross-cultural ctnumunicatuMi effectively in the lani:ua):e 
classroom, we need to dehe iiuo the cultural assumptions, beliets, wass ot 
viewmvi, ,uk1 conunuiucative styles that may hinder understandmu- Kathei 
than i^»norini! the challen*^es thai Lontlict (^resents, wc need to late the 
Lonilict. an.ily:e it. and then mo\e tow.ird m.ikinu it into Loi)[u*r.ition. l.e.iriv 
in>» a second lan^uauc can kmvc (^eo(^le a ke\ ^Mth \vhuh to enier another 
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world; hut whether the experience becomes nuitiially ScUisfyinj^ or merely a 
niKhtmnre in ;i cultural "Twvlight Zone" depends on the search for and 
understanding of the cultural styles of thinking and speaking thai conver^^e 
at the ESL center. 

Learners need tu know how cither cultures view such matKTs as character 
and credihility, how emotions are aroused and exhibited, and how logic and 
perception are organized in communicative settings. We need "to identify 
*vluit might be called 'rules iif meaning' that distinguish one culture from 
another" (Barnlund 1975:9). These niles of meaning that are incorporated 
into styles of self-presentation are the cause of much misperception and 
miscommunication. One's style of thinking and the resultant style of speaking 
often become as important as the message itself. McLuhan s famous dictum. 
"The medium is the message," may seem a hit strcing, but the implications 
are quite real and far-reaching. How we think and how we express what we 
think frequently determine whether our attempts at communication are sue* 
cessfui in getting our intended nwanings across to others. 

Cultural Patterns of Thinking 

Americans generally view individual freedom and independence as bench- 
mark values of our society. Japanese, on the other hand, tend to vahie the 
group and K'ing part of the group much more than individual freedom. The 
respective societies reinforce those values in many different ways. Thus, 
Americans exhibit their individuality in many ways, fron\ changing jobs at 
will to pulling up roots and moving elsewhere. Japanese, fur various reasons, 
tend to stick to the same company and devote much more of their time to 
lubricating their social environment. Ouchi (1981 : 33) clarifies this difference: 
"In the U.S. we ciuuluct our careers between organizatiiuvs but within a single 
specialty. In Japan people cmuluct careers between specialities but within a 
single iirganizatiiMv" Each culture has deeply en\bedvled sets of assumptions 
aKuit what is *gtK>d* from which its particular way of thinking is derived. As 
such, what may ^eem clearly correct and logical to an American may appear 
ciunically flawed or illogical to someone else. C^unplicating any attempt we 
make to overcome the a.ssumptions is the fact that wc do not freely chiHW 
them and, in many ca^es, are not fully aware i»t their effect on us; they arc 
thrust uix>n us early in lite and we must work long lUul hard to overcome the 
frailties of our filters. 



Styles of Logic 

Logic, on the surface, seems a fairly straightforward matter. One liHjks at 
the facts presented and then proceeds to build conclusions from the tacis. Rut 
cultural values and assumptions mold what we perceive as relevant facts and 
irrelevant tnvia. In one study of cultural styles oi persuasu )n, which are directly 
related to .styles of thinking, CJIenn, Witmeyer, and Stevenvm (1977) ana- 
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lyzcd meetings of the U.N. Security Council concerning the Arab-lsraeU 
War. They identified three general styles of presenting information; 

1. FuciiutUinducUm factsi '^re studied first and conclusions are then drawn 
from those facts, 

2. Axioinaiic-dcduciivei a general theory is first advanced and then facts are 
studied within that framework, 

3. Iniuiiive^affeciivei {positions are expressed through appeals and emotiims. 
Their findings point to very pronounced differences between cultures. Amer- 
ican delegates used the first approach, factual-inductive, twice as much as the 
second and did not use the intuitive-affective mode at all Soviet delegates, 
on the other hand, used the axiomatic-deductive appri>ach five times as much 
as the other two approaches, while the Arab delegates were four times as 
likely to use the intuitive-affective approach as the others. 

Where cultural styles of persuasion, and thinking, differ this much» the 
amount of effective communication will be greatly reduced. liach style is 
wrapped in a framework that demands a sharing of assumptions and values by 
all parties. When this sharing does not occur, the context for interaction 
becomes very jumbled indeed. 

Another way of viewing the three styles listed alM)ve is in terms of the 
i^rientations involved. The predominant Soviet style is geared toward an idea 
fron^ which everything flows; the American style is much more action-ori- 
ented; and the Arab style is mi)re oriented toward the fH?rson. For idea- 
oriented thinkers, compromise is often seen as alien, but for action-oriented 
pr. .natists, it is generally viewed as the key to gettuig things done (Wedge 
and Muromcew 1965). One group centers on a vision while the other strives 
for movement. Tlie jieople-orientaiion of the Arab:) pushes them in another 
direction. "Thought and verbal expression can be relatively uncorrelatod with 
whiU circumstances actually allow" (Glenn and Glenn 1981:255). Paiai states 
thai the Arab mind contains a "psychologically conditioned substuution of 
words for action" (1983:65). Words thus iocus on feehngs and appearance 
rather than on an elalM>ration of an idea or as a source of action. 

Where the style can be adapted to take into account the donunant tenden- 
cies of a particular audience, the {^)ssibilities for more effective communica- 
tion increase. Wedge (1968) studied the way Brazilian students handled 
information about the tissassination of John f*. Kennedy. For the most part, 
the Brazilians were inclined to refute the Warren C-oinuiission^ report and to 
accept the conspiracy theory instead. Tl\e approach used by the Americans 
was: 

to gather, examine, and test the evidence in laburuuis detail. Having 
Concluded im the basi.s o\ facts ...» we tried to cv»mmunicate luir 
cimclusions. We failed completely with these students, for we expected 
them to give the same weight to the evidence as we did (Wedge 1968: i2). 

The facts were ciumiered with other, sometimes Jar-tetched *'lai ts." and then 
the Brazilians went i>n to argue rationally from their own theories, *\Ameri-^ 
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cans, in ihcir frustration, tended tii resent the Bmniliiuis' stuhbiirn suspicion 
of evidence. Briuiliiin students, for their part, did not find American styles of 
loyic credible" (Wed^e 1968:33). But hy altering his style of presentation 
without chan|.;inK his lusic }X)sitii)n, Wedue fouiul more success. One approach 
involved cimfrontiny the conspiracy theory with another theory and then 
discussinK the evidence in that framework. The second approach involved 
talkinR of Earl Warren as a man, building up his credibility as a fair and 
reasonable seeker of truth. Both were successful in overcoming the Brazilians' 
initial disbelief of the evidence. 



The Abstract Versus the Associative 

Usinu a different vaiuaue {hmiu, Glenn and tilenn (1%1) suuKest that 
there are two fundanunfal Wiiys that lead to comiutudy slvired experiences. 
On one end of the continuum is the abstractive way, in which concepts are 
yiven ever more precise definitions so as to avoid misperception. At the other 
end lies the associative way »n which people who share the same habits aiul 
experiences develop meaninKs in a noivriyorous pattern ot association. Amer* 
ican academic culture yentrally follows the abstractive way, while the asso* 
ciative way is usually found 'n relatively small communities or in larye, 
traditional societies or those exposed to charismatic experiences. Most Arab 
societies til info the secinui mode. In those societies, '*the most important 
role t)f speech within the culture is to provide the participants with a mech- 
anism fi)r the sharing of alfect" (Ulenn andCJIenn 1981:2(>1). 

A ca.>ve that tiu.k place in the United Natiims illustrates the con\plexity 
involved when differing sets of thinking interact. American and Soviet experts 
«ave advice to Third World diplmnats on a hmisinn problem. While the 
Stiviets strongly ."Ivucated an approach they had previously used successfully 
in th ' U.S.S.R., the American called for more caution, stating that each 
case had to 'v* t-Vtiluated before any specitic sulutions could be successfully 
implemented. Tluui«h the Amerkan's poMtion seems quite reasonable, the 
majority i>f the Third World diplomats ci>nsidered; 

the Soviet p nt of view as bemy friendly titward them, and the Ainencai^ 
piunt of view as bein*i mimical. U^ne stated th»it) "The Rus^!an^ want 
to .ivK I Uv Mj|utii»n which has wi>rked fi»r them; this means that 
rhev CDivsider us a> brothers. The Ainerkans >ay that what they do 
flu'itiM»lve> inav ni»t be applic.ible ti- u>; this means that they linik .it u> 
with contcn^pt." v^^'lenn tindCIIenn hW|:2^<7) 

The intent of the .-^inefK.m w.i?. ti» j»ivc the best advitc possible; the perccn ed 
Ciuuent of rhe .Americans messaj^e was a display i»f arroj^.UKe and apathy 
ti>ward their prublcm>- The Aiiiencan loi)ked .it the situation as a problem ti» 
!h' iiu'esti^Mted. while the Russian .ilready htid a solution in mind. The people 
frt)m the Third World res[.onded in reruns of who showed a sense of common 
experience with them. Quite cle.irly, u |s not eiuui^'h m such cases to look .it 
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the proHcm at hand; we must alsii look at tnjr audience and try to ^auye how 
they perceive both the issue and the interaction. 

This brings up the whole matter of expertise and trustworthiness. \\^ much 
of the developing wi>rld, trustworthiness is seen as more important than 
expertise, while that is often reversed in tlie Western world. The American 
c'lhove was possibly more knowlcdyeahle than the Soviet on ilic :omph'xities 
of housing, but was naive in assuininK that the audieiKe would appreciate 
that as much as Americans do. For many foreign people in an American 
settiiiK, the reverse may aiM> be true; people readily show their ^ood character 
only to tind that Americans downgrade it while wanting; somethinjii else in its 
place. 



Implications 

"The tricky task is to «ain an objective perspective. How can one place 
oneself emotionally and iniellecroally outside the entire intern.itioiial com^ 
munication system to make impartial judsements.^" (Fisher 1^)7^): 1 1). Such a 
task may be impossible, but attempts must be made to strategically replace 
our cultural filters with the hlter of one who tries to bridi»e the differences in 
ways of viewing. As the i:»st U.N. example has sliown. peiiple attribute 
motives u\ the words and actions of others based on their own cultural norms 
and values. Hut those attributions are tin) often in error. In intensive English 
programs, it is very easy for teachers and administrators to look at the stated 
Koals of the students and then to develop pn>«ram.s K^'^^red to those narrowly 
defined K^nils, with the resulting alienation .*nd withdrawal of some of the 
•Students and the confusion and apathy i»f others. Our task is not siruply to 
Ix'come objective m the American sense, but to become as fully aware aj» we 
can of the twin contexts of culture and cimuiuinication. 

Students and teachers alike need to be able loaniicipate culturally diver^^ent 
styles o\ thinking and to develop cross-culturally appropriate ways of handling 
the troublesome situations that inevitably arise. If, for instance, two sruvlents 
from ;m Arab culture take part in a proi»ram aiul one is held Kick while the 
other IS promoted, we can tienerally anticipate lliat some kind oi protest v/ill 
be torthci>nun^. In such siuiarions, it is nor enou^»h for administrators to 
explain ranonaHy the test scores and the pro^jram's policies. That may s*\u>\\ 
an American, hot probably not the Arab who has been field back A strateuv 
needs to be developed in which the administrator, iind perhaps the teachers 
as well, can show emotional siippi>rt anvl a s**iise of einphathy wiih the student 
while still adherinvi tiJ "logical" criterui tor dealing with the matter. 

Students need to be mstructevl in the ditterinj^ ways of thinkinj^; thev also 
need to be j»iven chances to realire the ranuticaiions of ni»t adhering: to 
American standards /v/ore the crunch o\ failing hits them. C'.isc stiidieN. 
.simulations, and lieneral discussions m vl.iss can K' used etteclivelv lor those 
purp4>ses. All parties in\i»lved need to take extra steps earlv on and then 
repe.itedly down the road to ensure a soinewhai more smoothly runninu 
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system. Too off^n ESL professionnls brief students on American ways and 
then prtKeed to deal with theiu as we would deal with other Americans. But 
our students need more than just a briefinfj, and wc need more as well. We 
operate in a cross^'cultural context and are at the forefront of providing links 
to »mderstandinf{ between ciiltures. The conflicts we face will never po away 
completely, but if we use our opportunities well, we can turn the conilict into 
mutually satisfying growth experiences and heightened awareness of ourselve^^ 
and of others. 



Cultural Patterns of Speaking Language 

''Language Is as it is because of what it has to do" (Hallida> !978:19). That 
is to say, we cannot lix^k at Ivniguage without also l(H)king at the functions it 
must perform; we cannot merely view it in the abstract, but must also view it 
in terms of how it is actually used. As Grimshaw has noted, ''observers of 
human social behavior see that behavior as |H!rslstent, patterned, niuvnin- 
dom, and nile-governed" ( 1 98 1 :204V If human behavior can be characterized 
by habitual actions, which are heavily influenced by cultural patterns, we 
might also expect that the language used in that behavior would also contain 
some habitual elements. Recent research suggests thit this is the case (Couh 
mas 1981; Grice 1975; Richards 1980; Yorio 1980). 

Language in the abstract may hQ a vast and imly partially charted wilderness, 
but langiiage in society is not. Although we have tht capacity to create 
completely novel utterances forever, the reality iif human existence molds us 
into using routines and ritualized ways of communicating far more than we 
would like to think. In the greetings we use, the compliments and apologies 
we give, the srories we tell, and the opinions we state, what is often striking 
is the repetitiveness of the words and phrases used. Our welUworn phrases 
help to domesticate the linguistic wilderness. Routiiuzed language enables us 
to create a foundation of iinderstanding k'tween speaker and listener, to 
comfort one another, and tii prepare each other for the conununication to 
follow. 



Culture In Conversation 

Because each culture places einphasiM on diKerent types of corninunicative 
skills and strategies, those concerned with language need to !(K»k at culture's 
role in conversation as a crucial comixment of the total picture. Once people 
Ixrcoine accustomed to the ways their culture handles communicative inter- 
action, they als*) become entrenched in the habits and cloak them with 
**naturar* and even "uioral" overtDne^. The whole area of intercultural ci>m- 
municatiim then K*comes a scene of ever-present challenges to one's deepest' 
fell sense of identity. An Ci)ulmas states. "cDnvefNiUional routines are tacit 
agreements which the members of a coaumauty presume to Ix* shared by every 
reasonable ci>-memkT*' (1^)81:4)^ Thus, a departure from the accepted rou- 
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tines of any speech comnuinity may result in the speaker being perceived as 
unreasonable, undeslrabtei or abnormal, 

Culture's role in conversation takes many forms. Conventionalized Ian- 
Buage is used quite distinctly and with various levels of frequency from culture 
to culture. How language is used to express directness in communication also 
differs greatly* Asgressiveness in conversation is very much a culture-bound 
characteristic as well Culnire*s pervasive influence in language use extends 
into many areas, but these three will be briefly outlined below. 

1. Routines. In the U»Sm heavy use of conventionalized language some* 
times signals a lack of intelligence or sincerity, even though wc make frequent 
use of it. However, in some cultures, notably that uf the Japanese, such stigma 
is not attached to conversational conventions. What is important is to say 
the right thing at the riglu time, ^linguistic etiquette requires the speaker to 
make extensive use of routines, often leaving little room for variation" (Coul* 
mas 1981:90). 

2. Directness. Americans often open conversations with comments about 
the weather, but Loveday (1982) notes that some (jerman observers regard 
such behavior as mentally deficient. Whether a situation calls tor a complaint 
i)r request or some other way of dealing with conflict, Germans tend to be 
more direct and to the point than Americans. In citing differences between 
Lithuanians and Americans, Drazdauskiene reports that: 

iinglish is verbally more courteous and less straightforward than Lithu- 
anian. It is mainly because of the neglect of this feature in learning 
English as a foreign languagi* that some Lithuanian speakers of English 
are said to sound rude to native speakers of I;nglish (1981:60-61). 

Japanese, on the i>ther hand, emphasizes indirectness to a much greater extent 
than American Ei^glish. Elalx)raie care is taken mt la be straightforward when 
communicating. 

3. Aggressiveness. Tins feature, which is related to but distinct from 
directness, also varies a great deal from culture to culture. I rench and German 
sjieakers seem to use an argumentative type of discussion where the goal is 
*'rv)t just to ventilate ideas, but to clarify controversial pxunts as they come 
up'* (Kramsch 1981a: 19). The American style is more akin to an informal 
debate, with somewhat fewer intemiptions exhibited. But, regardless of whether 
the style is one of argument or of informal debate, Japanese sometimes see 
the l>ehavior as insincere and the cimversatum as an artirtcial game. As 
U)veday notes, they "prefer to stress mutuality and the emotive m SiKial 
interaction. *No* almost constitutes a term of abuse*' (1982:68), TheNe rep- 
resent three quite different ways of cimversing, and there are many other 
variations among peoples who must converse a great deal with one another. 
It is often at this intersection of language and culture that communication 
fails. 
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Conversation 

*The pruccss of coiwcrsiuion displays a CDiuiiuial tension hclween two 
Kcncral coinmiinicntivc needs — tlic need to coinniunicate as efficiently as 
possible and the need to he polite'' (I.aver 1981:290). Efficient communication 
is not always the highest priority. Politeness concerns, defined by each culture, 
become imposed on the communicative act. With that influence, a whole set 
of ctuwentions, rtuitines, formulae, and conversational stratesits become an 
important and indispensable part of the lansuaye. The how of our speech can 
thus become as in^portant as the wluit. Hence a seenunf» paradox exists: 
lifficient aminunkuiion is nficu inc//ective uMe cffi'cutc Cinnmunicaiiun is often 

Conversation has a structure apart frtun the words spoken. The ndes are 
ritualized to sonw extent and yet remain flexible, leavinj; them slippery to 
analyze. Conversatii>nal stnicture relates to such matters as taking and holding 
the floor, continuing and expanding previous points, di^ressinu, taking leave, 
and so on. Knowing the appropriate structure allow> the listener to become 
comfortable with the whole context of the uueraction. Without understand- 
inK this structure, the speaker will be dootned to t>ffend and be offended by 
those who follow the rules of a different structure. 

Conversational Management Strategies 

In our interactions witli i>thers, we use various .strategies, both consciously 
and uncoivsciously. to uuide the interaction in ways pleasinK to us. In coiv 
versatii>ns. these strategies are used often; from rather standardized aiul spe- 
cialized formulae, such as "It's nice to see you" to more complicated signals, 
such as "by the way" or "what 1 ineaiu to say." ih^-se siraie^ies inundate mir 
speaking' patterns. Names yiven to such strategies ranye from coiu'eiuion> to 
routines to prefabricated phrase.s ami formulae to yambits. I\>r the sake of 
simplicity, this article will focus on what Kraiasch (l9Sla) has called con- 
versational management stratei:ies. also called ijambits by Keller (1980a) and 
Reneke (1981). Cienerally speaking, the simpler conventions are used in rather 
obvK)us situatu>ns and are recognized for their automaticity. C^mversational 
management straleuies, '^n tlu* otiier hanJ. are less obvu)Us and more com- 
plicated. A particular stratej^y can be used to pu.sh a ci>nversation in i>ne 
direction, or not used* which will push tlu* conversation in another direction. 
Si), althi>u«h there is structuring, there is alM> ambiguity as to which strategies 
will be u.sed in .my specific conversation. 

These strategies are u.sed to move the on^oiny u.une of conversation alon^. 
What makes them interesnn« to lan^ua^e educators is tlhit "they are habitually 
used and perceived but rarely cimschuisly niaed and almost iwver talked about 
directly" (Oiimperz W82:ni). Where second laniiuajjje learners have diffi- 
culties in this arena, they will feel iinci)nu )rtable and yet probably not know 
why or what they tan do to solve the problem. As Beneke has observed, these 
strategies: 
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arc phrases used inninly fur xhv rofiwhxuw of social relationships and the 
structiirinR of disanirse. They "take the ed^e off' what is heinfj said, 
"soften the hlow" ot critical remarks, or "lubricate" the conversation. A 
typical example . . .is to say "Yoii may have a point there, but . . ." 
instead of "You arc wronK** or even "Rubbish!" ( 1981:82-83) 

Mistakes in this kind of yame cause the speaker and listener to lose precitnis 
opportunities to c(nne to common iinderstandinj,*. Perhaps even more impor* 
rant Is that these mistake-ridden interactions can danw^e cross-cultural rela* 
tionships when they are most vulnerable, i.e., when pei^ple are just bcKinnin^ 
to get to know each other. 

(Conversation is a temporary partnership in which the precise roles ot each 
partner are neKtitiated throuKhi)ut the interaction, t'onversational manage 
ment strategies are the tiJols with which we can smoothly Kuide ami influence 
that communicative negotiation. A few types of strategies, alon^ with exam- 
ples, are as follows: 

1. Announciny/takin^^ the ri(H)r; "Did you hear about. . . ." 

2. Redirecting the conversation: "By the way" or "Anyway" 

3. Hesitatin«; "Well," "Yiuj know." or "Let see" 

4. Interrupting: "Hxcuse me" or "Hold it a minute" 

5. Retaking the tliH>r: "What I meant to say is . . 

6. Rephrasing: "In other Wi>rds" or "What you're sayiny is ..." 

7. Generalizing: "On the whole" aiul "All things considered" 

8. PersuadinK: "WouUln't you a«ree" and "U»n*r you think. ..." 

9. HisaureeinK: fri>m "Not necessarily" to "On the contriiry" 

10. PiKKyd>ackin«: "And another thin«" or "And what's more** 
I L lindinj^ discussion i>n a ti>pic: "Well, all I can say is ..." 
12. ('losinK a conversation; "Well. I'll let you j^t) now'* 

(See the Keller and Warner series, 1976-1979, tor a much more cumplete 
li.stinK*) Those who can use these strate^^ies well can succeed in communicat' 
in)^ smoothly and effectively, bur rhi>sc whi> i^ini>re m use them badly will find 
themselves stumblinu painhilly. or blindly cilien.itin« iheir partners, while 
failing ti> cominuiucate rheir true intent. 

tach srratejiy c*in serve several functii>ns ;it any «iven hu>nient and can m 
tunes balance ci>nflicrin« tunctii>ns, L.iver (WHl) h.is indicated thai pulite 
opener.s Kenerally have three key functiDns. First, rhev "defuse the potential 
hostility i>f silence in situatii>ns where speech is ei>nvcntionally anticipated" 
(Laver 1981: JOl). Second, muiUurDversial words serve to set upaci>infi»rtable 
context tor further interaction. Third, polite i>|x.'ners allow the perMUvs inv^ilved 
to move toward common ground as ti^pics and roles are negotiated. 'The 
greater deyree of risk to face, the more ciuvstrained the optii»ns inr initiji:atory 
polite behavu)r become. . . . In other vvv>rds» maximum risk leads nuuaximum 
routine^ and ciMuersels. maximum routine reflects maximum risk" (Laver 
19Hl:290). 
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Relevant Studies 

The rules of conversation seem to be a part of, unci |H;rhaps at the center 
of, language development from its very beginning;. Hakuta (1976) indicates 
that a child learning a second langiinKe may use routines frequently because 
of a greater need to Ci>mmunicate, The child may use tlien» as conversational 
crutches to help until greater language ability is achieved. A study by Hatch 
(1978) notes that adults use a discourse model as nuich as possible. That is, 
they learn to predict what will Ix? said and to move a topic along by using 
questions. When the topic is fixed, they then have a listening gnc^ to lietter 
focus on the conversational possibilities. 

Perceived fluency is also pertinent to managing conversations. Sajavaara 
and Lehtonen ( 1978) found that native speakers spoke with more false stans, 
extraneous words, rephrasings, and imprecise, incomplete sentences bin were 
perceived as being more fluent than nonnatives. Native speakers also used 
more fillers and other strategies to give then^selves time to think. Nonnatives, 
on the other hand, simply used pauses or repetition, as these were the only 
two ways they had learned to cope with such situations. Another study by 
Sorhus, cited in Coulmas (1981), UH)ked at spontaneous Canadian speech 
and found that a fixed expression occurred, on average, once every five worvls, 
or 20 percent of the time. The special emphasis of that study was on hesitation 
words, e.g., "you know" and s<i forth, that seemed tt> help speakers buy time 
in order to l)etter articulate their thoughts as well as filling up the uncom^ 
fortable silence. 

These studies reflect the realities of sfM^ken conununication and bring us to 
the heart of the matter; Conversational management strategies can aid second 
language learners in overcoming various hurdles they face in acquiring the 
language ai\d can aid greatly in altering the perceptions of native speakers 
akuit the learners* fluency and general conununication ability. The irnplica^ 
tions for the classriKMU are profound. 



The Classroom 

If the task of second language educators is to help people better commu- 
nicate with one amnher through language, it would seem imperative to include 
instruction in cultural patterns of perception and tlunking as well as increased 
emphasis on cultural styles ot speaking. If that is tnie. then much more 
attention may have to be given to the flow of communicatuMi that takes place 
in the classrtKinv As Kramsch has |X)inted out, "although formed of gram- 
matically correct sentences, most of the exchanges in language classe!> are 
highly unnatural in terms of dhcourse rules" ( 1981a: 1). Traditionally, the 
communicative cards have all been stacked in the teacher's favor. Tlie teacher 
controls the selection of speakers and topics, can interrupt at will, and is the 
Cijnversational l\)ss who decides who will speak about what, when, and in 
what way. Students are left with the rather reactive role of repeating what 
has already Inien said i^r in responding to patterns or requests tor intormatum. 
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The learners arc sometimes put into nO'Win situations; once they have learned 
how to create new sentences, they are made to realize that they lack the 
conversational power to speak those sentences. 

Learners need at least three abilities in order to achieve conversational 
power. They are the ability to view conversation as a partnership, the ability 
to use English as a way of getting things done, and the ability to take risks in 
communicative situations. A conversation without a partner is merely a 
monologue or a double monologue. Q>nversational management strategies 
can help to build the ti .ks that lead to a communicative Wiirking together. 
As Lovcday has put it; 

The signalling of these roles (speaker/hearer) is essential because it 
provides the suppiirting framework for talk and carries meaning in so far 
as its absence can be taken as indicating lack of interest, coldness, etc. 
(1982;117). 

The second point simply states that language learners need to be able to 
initiate and remain actively engaged in communicative situatiiins that are 
meaningful to them. They need to use the tiH)ls of language to tnake things 
happen, bur this to come about, of coursei means that the teacher must give 
the students simie opportunities to do mnv than merely respimd to directions. 
The third point hints at a difficulty prevalent among ESL learners. As Kramsch 
has noted: 

Students of a foreign language are often intimidated by the competitive' 
iiess of the conversational context. Each speaker speaks without really 
respinuling or reacting to the other's statement; each takes care not to 
uiterrupt and not to repeat. In fact, neither one is able to listen atten- 
tively, for they are fi>rmulatu)g their own future statements {I98lb:95). 

Our role as educators in this regard is to get the learners involved in a very 
active way in acquiring and using the conversational management strategies 
they are deficient in and in utilizing English as a lively tool for ctmuminicating. 

Language learners need to know that conversation contains elements of 
K)th ciH)peration and competition. Tn be ettective. orw must be able tu give 
one's partner proper cues and yet, at the same time, ready to diplomatically 
take the tlin^r and maintain a hold on it. Since most inteiiNi ve English programs 
have students from a plethora of cultural backj;iroundN, considerable jugglinu 
may be required. Students from East Asia, k»r example, will probably need 
much work in making their speech patterns more direct and assertive, while 
those from the Middle East will probably need some help in toning down their 
argumentav. 'e styles, from 't.^creasinu the number ot strate^^ies used to soft- 
ening those tht * io e. pu v. are many ways to work toward these goals. 
Those reluctant to ivr j . i dhcussions can given res(>onsibility for 

advocating or p cvr .- „ :tD ^ ition. Those inclined ti) argue and inter- 
rupt at every ]'•:» *•: ^ . .h* j responsibility for reducing cimtlict and 
finding wavs fo- .1 -(^i* o come together. Simulations of United 
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Nations gathcrinKs or debiues on controversial topics caji help learners focus 
on commiinicatinK effectively, both verbally and nonverbally, in Enslish. 
The use t)f conversational management cards, with each student havinj» a 
card with six or seven different stratej;ies, can be helpful in K^*ttinR tl^em to 
focus on how they say what they say. The use of such cards also helps learners 
to listen more attentively to the cues given from the other participants. (Each 
card would have one way of expressing each of the following: Dpinion, per- 
suasive attempt, redirecting the conversation, tentative disagreement, sharp 
disagreement, concession, and/or any of a number of others. Hach person 
would then be committed to using the specific strategies on his or her card 
and would be hearing slightly different phrases frum the other people.) 

Pursuing these kinds of changes in conversational styles puts the teacher, 
and the progran^, at the forefront of cross^ultural Ciwmunication and conflict 
resolution. Conversational patterns share the same deep riH)ts of cultural 
patterns of thinking. The goal is iu)t to make everyone American, but to give 
our learners the conversational and conceptual tooU with which to commu* 
nicate more sminuhly and effectively in the United States. Tor the ultimate 
benefit of i)ur studcius, then, tl;ese strategies might be combined witi) dis* 
cussions on cultural patterns. This would give the students opportunities ti) 
explore their ever-widening cultural hori2i)ns in a relatively non-threatening 
envirimment. It would also help them to enhance their observational skills 
in finding out what is happetung around them. If we, as teachers and admin- 
istrators, can help learners to go beyimd their culture-K)und ways of thinking 
and speaking (as we at the same time try to stretch our culture-bourul patterns), 
and give the language skills needed to adapt to the new language and culture, 
we will have progressed a long way on the path of better cross-cultural 
communication. 
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BACKGROUND DISCUSSIONS 



Cultural Conflicts in the Classroom: 
Major Issues and 
Strategies for Coping 



1 rachiT.N u» hSL h iinkiuc experiences with aiul perspectives km\ cultural 
liiv vrsiry Cluliur.il Jitterences are pan ut* the leartunjj situation itseUi students 
hrini: *viih them .sf\les of learning and expectations of classriHHns in Kc'neral. 
whKl\ -av be quite different than those of the teacher. Within any class 
there mav also he vastly disparate styles and expectations. This variety is at 
once a challenge and, often, a frustration. It is frequently seen as owe of the 
most significant rewards of the profession: Cultural differences may add to, 
and become an iinjM>rtant part of. interaction between students and their 
teachers. On the other hand, when they do appear, cultural conflicts can 
rarely be ignored. They may pcjse a serious threat to a teacher\s objectivity 
toward particular students. They may disrupt the leanunK pn^cevs altogether 
when students of different cultures are unable to work together because ot 
conflicts in values and behavioral norms. 

A common exhortation of lanj^uaye teachers is that lan«ua«e does not exist 
in a vacuum; it may only be meaningfully studied m the context ot a culture 
which uses it to communicate. Addituuially, when EriKlish is tau«ht as a 
second, rather than a foreign lan^uaue. there are necessarily cultural differ- 
ences between the teacher and his/her students. Surely it would be ethmKcn- 
trie—and almost certainly ineffecMve— for a teacher to insist upon students' 
learning culture alonu with lan^ua^e and yet refuse to i>pen herselt to leamin« 
aUfUt theirs. 



Th ' iiuihitr unuLl like U> iwhumlcd^v the iisMsUinct- u/ Miirt/w ( %*u^k SUr^awx ( )'Mw»i. 



Kristine L. Fitch 

University of Waslilngton 
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This discussion will outline pressure points which may cause cultural con- 
flicts, discuss strategies for dealing with conflicts, and propcjse a ranRe of 
solutions, focusing on appropriate levels of teacher involvement In the pro* 
cess. All of this is with the hope and conviction that cultural differences and 
conflicts may become productive learning experiences in an ESL classrcwin. 
First, however. It may be helpful to posit more specifically the possible effects 
of such conflicts on classroom interaction. 



Effects of Cultural Conflict 

With the premise that cultural differences are part of ESL classriKjm envi* 
ronments, it is imptutant to stress that they are potentially a very positive 
part. Students are often fascinated to have classmates from all over the world. 
Part of the reward of teaching culturally diverse groups is seeing students form 
strong friendships regardless of language barriers, exchanging insights from 
widely different perspectives, and. as a teacher, expanding one's own world 
view on the basis of those insights and perspectives. The ESL teacher con- 
stantly views herself in terms of contrast; there aie continuing opportunities 
to understand one's own identity as an individual within a particular cultural 
context (Irving 1984). 

Thus, positive effects of analyzing and exploring cultural differences in the 
context of an ESL class include creative tension and stimulation. Since 
cultural differences seem to cause breakdowns in communication as often as 
do linguistic ones, teachers are rarely at a loss for touching, sad, or funny 
anecixiotes at gatherings when the usual opening presents itself: "OH, you 
teach FOREIGN students. That must be very (chiH)se one): trying, interest* 
Ing, difficult." It is all of those; it is never boring, and cultural differences are 
much of the fuel for the fascination. 

When d^'alt with ineffectively or ignored, however, cultural conflicts can 
have drastic consequences. Learning may be disrupted by continual negtitia* 
tion of jiersonal battles, for example. Students may refuse to work together 
or withdraw from class interactiim; and the tension created by such piilariza* 
tion may severely limit cohesiim within the rest of the gn»up. Teachers burn 
Dut when class after class k'comes a battle o{ wills. Stereotypes may be 
niauuained or strengthened by personal ciuuact, rather than miKlihed, New 
stereotypes f.nd negative expectations for the future may become crippling 
self-fulfilling priiphecies. 

Thnuigh careful analysis of a problem situation, tht teacher can direct 
efforts toward resolving it that, hopefully, will puxluce the positive, strength- 
ening eftects described first, rather than the destructive effects descrilx'd later. 
It is impiirtant to begin this discussion of cultural cimflicts. and the classnxim 
disiuptums they may create, with the assumption that negative repercussions 
of cultural differences will he rare ijccurrences. 
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Some Causes of Conflict 

Two general themes emerge when discussing cultural conflicts with expe- 
rienced teachers. One is the difiiculty of separating such conflicts from those 
based on personal incompatibility; the other is reconciliation of different 
expectations of classroom behavior and interactions between teachers and 
students whose previous educational experiences have taken place in culturally 
different settings. 

In the former area, when sotneotK' annoys or disturbs us, or does somcching 
which seems incomprehensible, a natural reaction is to observe that ihii person 
has done something strange or unacceptable. Further analysis of the situation 
may lead to the conclusion that the action in question was irritating due to a 
cultural difference rather than personal pique. Yet, scholars have never defined 
precisely what constitutes a culture and what is idiosyncrasy (Gudykunst and 
Kim 1984)* Unsurprisingly, then, the line di viewing the two is narrow indeed. 
If a Texan becomes irritated when a friend raised in Ohio addresses the Texan^s 
parents by their first names, is the irritation due to violation of a Southern 
custom — a family norm — that no one addresses people of an older generation 
by their first names unless specifically invited to do so? When a teacher adores 
a sweet Chinese student who always doe» her homework and never argues, is 
he/she reacting to a cultural trait or discovering his/her own need not to have 
his/her authority questioned? 

The effects of both personality and cultural conflicts are enhanced by the 
anmunt of contact between teachers and students, which in HSL contexts is 
often considerably more than it would be otherwise. It is difficult to like or 
dislike anyone very strongly if you are seeing them only a few hours a week; 
yet ESL students may spend five or six hours a day together, and an hour or 
two with each of their teachers, so that relatively minor interpersonal tensions 
may become greatly exaggerated. 

In general, expectations for beb ivior may be seen as a template formed by 
previous experience. Individuals vary in the complexity and flexibility of their 
expectations. Their reactions when expectations are violated, and the degree 
to which they are consciously aware of them, are also extremely varied and 
affect the extent to which subsequent behavior is influenced by previous 
expectations (Brophy an J GiukI 1974). An mescapable pomt of difference in 
ESL classriH)ms is the range of expectations, based in diverse cultural back- 
grtumds and previous experiences in educational settings, which teachers and 
students bring to their interactions. It seems most fruitful to first examuie 
students* expectations and fheir possible ramifications, then to explore the 
area of teachers* expectations and the concomitantly greater influence they 
may have on c!;»ssr<R)in interaction. 

Students have definite expectations of their classmates' and teachers' behav- 
ior. Even those who have intellectually prepared thenuelves for dealing with 
a totally unfamiliar environment may be fliR)red by the behavioral realities of 
the ESL experience. They may lack the perspective and tolerance tor violation 
which comes from repeated exposure to different expectatu>njj. They may also 
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feci powerless ti) change the situarion. a constraint not often placed on the 
teacher. A student may he horrified hy a pccr*s shouted disafjreement with 
the point he is trying to make, for example, and wait helplessly fi)r the teacher 
to control the mithiirst. If the teacher is accustomed to the volume and 
intensity of particular cultural Kroups* verbal behavior, he/she may never 
characterize the situation as out of control and, in fact, may be pleased at 
havinp created such a stimulatinR discussion. Alienation i)f the offended 
student and hostility toward the teacher for his/her apparent lack of authority 
may well result frons such a situation. 

An expectation which many international students apparently brint; to the 
United Stares is one of freedom from the authoritarian educational systems 
In their countries; they believe that American democracy carries into the 
classroom. North American values of relative informality and seeminR disre- 
tjard for status differerwes n^ay appear to continn such assumptions. Yet niuner* 
ous confrontations in ESI programs result from this belief. Students have on 
occasion voted not to use the assigned textbiuik, to have their lab instructor 
replaced, or not to attend an unpi>pular conversation class, and then calmly 
notified their teacher of their decisii^n with the apparent expectation that this 
was all that was required to effect a chauKe. While few teachers wish to be 
dictators, even North Americans must assume that they know more than 
their students in most areas of curricuhuu decisions. 

Considerable evidence exists as to the influence teachers' expectations of 
individual students' behavior may have on the students' learning (see Brophy 
and GtHxl 1974 for an extensive review). Unfortunately, such research tends 
to ciutcenirate solely on children, perhaps with the assumption that adult 
leanwrs' self'Concepts are already well-formed, so that their performance is 
niu greatly affected by teacher expectations. 1 would argue, however, that 
self-fulfilling prophecies can have impacts on interactions at any age level, 
afid that second language learners' self-ciuicepis are challenged in new ways 
by culture shock, and by language learning itself. The effects of teacher 
expectations on their adult students' performance are worth examination. 

One type of expeciaiii>n which may be especially influential in ESL class- 
rooms is that of stereotypes. Many teachers, with perhaps considerable over- 
seas experience and continuous contact with individuals very different from 
themselves, may feel immune to the blinding limitations of stereotypes. If 
defined only as unquesticmed a.ssumpiions, this is probably true: faced with 
numerous situations during daily activity which violate previous expeciaiums. 
teachers learn that any and all stereotypes are fallible. They may become 
accustomed to questioning assumpiu»ns and readjusting them in liglu of new 
information and experience. Yet, a stereotype may be formed in several ways; 
through previous experiences and contact or colleagues' information, as well 
as through lack of first-hand information (CJarcia IS)84). It is unlikely that 
human beings ever stop attempting to predict events based on their past 
experience; and expectations based do cultural membership amount ti» ste- 
rei)types. ESL teachers should assume that they will always have stereotypes 
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present in their belief structure, try as tlwy may t(i view each .stiuieiu a?* an 
individual. If continMuusly modified by oujjoiny experiencei stereotypes will 
at least he complex clusters of cultural characteristics informed hy a multitude 
of exceptions, rather than unidimensional, rijjid expectiitions. 

In terms of more general classroom norms, HSL teachers rapidly become 
aware of differences between the ESL classes they teach and the university 
classes in which they were students. Yet , if punctuality, silence when someone 
else is talking, and only tactful. «enteel disagreement tif students were norms 
in those eaily classrooms, those will be expectations carried into the classes 
they teach, no matter how many times this fails to occur. Such expectations 
will he nuKiified by experience; like stereotypes, however, it is unrealistic to 
assume that they ever ciunpletely disappear. 

When analyzinK classmom confhcts or tensions, it may be helpful to narrow 
down their causes in terms of the pressure points outlined abijve. IVyond the 
two very bnmd categories of cultural/personalitv differences ai\d expectations 
for behavior, the following points may provide useful steps in analysis of 
conflict situations. 

I . Know Thyself* 1 he proces> of becoming aware of one's own stereotypes 
•)nd expectations is siunlar to a fish attemptinji to n>inutely examine the 
chemical composition of its pond. Sources such as Stewart (1^)72), f'reeman 
and Kurt: (l%9), Kaplan (1970), Lniv (l^H^). and Louis Harris and Asso- 
ciates ( 1975) offer insightful startmu places for inquiry into American cultural 
characteristics. Oescriptions aKnind i»f particular cultures' backgrounds and 
norms, as well as contrasts of those cultures with Un»ted States culture. Some 
are little n\ore than travelii^'ues; others (»ffer extensive descriptions ba>ed 
rigorous research. A few examples o{ the latter type are Wolft (1%?^). \U> 
and Biirdis (197H). Barnni < 1^71 ), and Ciondon and Sailo (1^74). Addition- 
ally, former students often prove excellent informants when encouraged to 
reflect on their experiences and interpretatu>ns \lo\\^ a wvnv rennjved per- 
spective, and relieved o\ the necessity ol inaint*uniM^ .i peaceful leLitiiinship 
with their teacher^ 

Thus, teachers slu>uld seek lo be .i> ciHiscunislv .iware as pivssible nl their 
own stereotypes and expectatii»ns. Similariy, it a student has m.ule a b»iJ first 
impressu»n durinj^ the first lew days class, it .nay be difficult ti» readjust that 
imaue ir^ li«ht of siibst\|ueiu events. I Vtuut.im or vlescriptHUi i»t what avtions 
t«iused the ne^Mtive reactmn and Ci»nscunis ei>ntrasr to later, unpriced behav- 
ior, can help to realiv'n expectations. It is impiut.mt ti» be specific .iboiit 
actions th*it tnuucr ne^Mtive re.utions. .A lew stuJents. fi)r example, h.ivc 
seemed to me to look Kired durini: the lirst lew da\s or week^ i»l a new term: 
they slouched in their chairs, liHiked lUit wiiuIown. sii^hevl heavily and Ire- 
tjuently. talked lo their neighbors -m i»eneMl seemed CiMiipleteK untapti- 
\'ated by mv etfi>rts to teach them. My instuur w.is to \^rlte them ()fl as 
unnu>tiviued iM kniuv-it alls. When talkuiii ti) some i . them Liter i»n. m.mv 
said they were overwlielmed b\ the newness ot the Lit\ aiul the school. To 
hule the terror they telt. they devined ettorts to seeming lUHichalant, i h.id 
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assumed they would be scared; what put m oft was the apparent ease of tlicir 
adjustment. 

If unsure whether a student's behavior is irritaiinR because of a personahty 
conflict or a cultural difference, check with colleajjues. Do they have the same 
problem with that student? How do they react to it? Does the student's 
behavior seem to them typical of someone from that culture, or does it strike 
other teachers as unusual? Compare your reactions to that individual with 
others from the same culture. Is there somethn^ about Germans in general 
that you find aggravating? If there is, and you have contact with Germans 
term after term. It may be necessary to explore your own reactions more 
deeply* either with a colleague or a professional counselor, and plan construe* 
tive ways to deal with them. A helpful resource for beginning this self- 
exploration is Curwin and Fuhrman (1975). 

As mentioned previously, a key consideration regarding stereotypes is to 
be clear abtnil which ones influence one's own belief system. Once aware of 
stereotypes, it is helpful to renund oneself constaiuly the exceptions: the 
assertive, talkative Chinese female; the flirtatious, lazy Japanese; the timid, 
hardworking Italian. 

To minimize conflicts based on taken^for-granted expectations, teachers 
and program administrators nuist be careful to make their own expectations 
explicit as early as possible. The North Auierican value placed u(xm indirect 
expressions of authority (Stewart 1972) is a frequent barrier xo commuiucation 
in this respect, WnU linguistically and culturally. When an l:SL student is 
told **Why don't you move your chair over here cli«er to me so you won't be 
tempted to talk to Jose," the message to stop talking to Jose is rarely received. 
Orders should be worded as orders, not requests; not only is the granuuatical 
structure more comprehensible, the statement is recognized as one requiring 
a specific respimse rather than truly offering a choice. This became clear to 
me when i urged a group working im a project to stop gossiping and get down 
to business with the observation that "if you don't quit visiting and get down 
to work, you won't get anything done before class is over." They smiled 
pi>litely and mnlded at me. the gossip continued, and sure enough, nothing 
got done that day. I was furious; the students were puzzled by my anger. They 
had understiHKl the words completely; whiit had not been communicated was 
the speech act of demanding that they do something different fnun what they 
were doing. The students honestly felt I was i^ffering a suggestion, which they 
were free to act ujxjn or ignore as they saw fit. Make expectations clear at the 
beginning of the term or assignment, even if they seem obvious, such as **1 
expect you to get in your groups and work on this project. l\> not spend time 
visiting." or "Take out a pen and paper and take notes on what I am alxiut 
to say," Transgressions >h(Hild be corrected gently, but directly. "Juan, put 
that away." "Gel to work wow, please. l\\ not talk aK>ui /thing but this 
assignment." 

2. Be Aware of Students' Relationships. It is Dtten tempting, especially 
when leaching adults, to ignore tensions building between students, even 



when they are obvious. Because they arc adults, we may assume that they 
can, and should, resolve their own differences. Tix) often, however, they 
make no such assumption. In many cultures, outside arbitrators are such a 
part of argument that without them conflicts may never be res^ilved. Similarly, 
if the tension is due to home country hostility, the parties may be convinced 
that they were never meant to exist harmoniously in any context and that 
anything less than continuous aggression would be disloyal to their parents 
and country. In such cases, the wise teacher will ask questions and pay 
attention to all he or she hears and sees going on between students. Many 
times, only intervention from the teacher will defuse the situation enough to 
keep it from disrupting class. 

A teacher told, for example, of an instance in which twi) male students 
were nximmates — a softspoken Chinese and a flamboyatu South American. 
They hated each other and were desperately trying to get reassigned to other 
dorm roimvs, but in the meantime carried their feud into class: taunting each 
other, making veiled threats of after-schix)! violence, refusing to work in the 
same group* As time went on the situation got worse; other members of the 
class began to take sides, and the barbs got increasingly vicious between the 
two principals. "I ignored it for too long," the teacher now reflects. "When 1 
finally did talk to the Chinese about the situation, he told me he was so tense 
he hadn't been able to eat. I knew the Latin's work had really suffered, but I 
thought he was just partying a lot — I never made the connection with this 
conflict the two of them were having. You know, yiui figure it's none of your 
business, and taking them aside and telling them to keep it out of class diHfsn't 
usually wi>rk. Finally, I had one of them transferred to another class. Each i)f 
them could then make friends who didn't know each other, they could move 
in different circles, they didn't have so much contact, and things got better. 
At least my class could go on without that distraction." 

Age differences and the rule expectations incumbent upon them in different 
cultures may also cause friction, as with a student who interrupted everyuixe^ 
including a middle-aged Indonesian woman who then considered it her duty 
to correct this bad habit. Students seeking nimance or friendship, while 
endearing, may unwittingly step on cultural talxujs surrtninding relationships 
and he puzzled and hurt about why they are unpopular. Again, such interper- 
sonal concerns should nor carry over into the classriHjm; nonetheless, they 
often do. Teachers should be aware that relationships Ixjtween students can 
enter the dimiain of their res^xinsibility . and not let fears of being a '*busybodv" 
keep them silent until the situation has begun to interfere with learning. 
Similarly, when stereotypes am<jng students beciime evident, they should k* 
examined openly and countered with accurate intormaiion. 

The exception, however, is that differences which surface in the first tew 
days of the term are best left ahme. If pi>litics or personal antagiUiism come 
up that early m class, change the subject t>r squelch the discussion — let it 
resurface when studef\is know each other K»tter. 
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3. Remember the First Priority: Language Learning. In spite of the close 
reliitionships often formed in m ESL class setting, no self-respecting teacher 
should ever allow class to become an encounter group. Teachers are not meant 
to be therapists; any who fancy themselves as such are Kith deluding thcm^ 
selves and cheating the students of the learning they paid for. Teaching and 
learning language should always be of priuiary importance; cultural conflicts 
should l)e dealt with in the classroom only when they threaten to interfere 
with that process. 

Yet the tine at wiiich an annoyance becomes interference is often a difficult 
one to draw. There are many students who will irritate a teacher, for example; 
but surely all do not hamper teaching effectiveness. Some signs of when 
iiritation has become disruption are the following: 

a. The teacher dreads class time, even though well'prepared, because it 
has become a struggle to nuUntain order. 

b. The readier restructures gr< ip exercises into individual ones because of 
relational tensions. 

c. One or a group of students is ostracized by the rest. 

il Correction of behavior patterns becomes a daily part of class interaction, 
and the corrections involve the same behaviors eveiy day (e.g., homework 
m)t done; ctmstant charter or giggles; barbed remarks or obvious slights; 
unexplained tension; constant, unexplained lateness). 

I laving discussed Ciimmon pressure piiints of cultural differences and given 
the guidelines for analysis of conflicts (isolation/definition of problems), we 
are ready to take the next step of outlining solutions to cultural conflicts. 



Solutions to Cultural Conflict 

The problem-solving strategics described below are arranged alon^ a con- 
tinuum of teacher involvement, from little or tujovort attention to the conflict 
by the teacher to activtj, intros{vctive. carefully planned intervention. 

). Defuse/Avoid the Problem. This can frequently be rlie most construe- 
tive approachi especially, as mentioned aK)ve. in the early stages of a class's 
intfraction. When a perM>nality conflict, rather than a cultural difference, 
seems to be the underlying agenda, it should usually be dealt with in this 
manner. 

Yet avoidance refers here i)nly to classroom interaction. In many such 
mstances. it is helpful to deal with the individual(s) invi>lved outside the 
diss. Bi»gin with some kind of praise, and then describe your perceptions of 
the situation, for example: '*Jose. you really are such a smart guy. I know you 
nuist have been a very «iH>d student in Peru. But sometimes, it seems like you 
uy to answer every questum that ct^mes up. Siunetiines I haven't tinislied the 
question before yiui've started on the answer." Have data to supfx^rt your 
observations: descnl^e specific^ recent behaviors th.>r :*»istrate the fXMnt. Then 
talk aK)iit the effect this has on you anJ/or the res- • f the class. **1 start to 
feel angry that I cat^'t finish my ^^entences, and I'm concerned aKuit the rest 
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of the class; they never get a chance to show me what iky know." Finish the 
discussion with a direct statement of the change you have in mind: 'let me 
finish my questions and let tlic other students answer sometimes, please." 

If two students seem to be on touchy terms, follow tlie same steps. Talk to 
them privately; state your observations that lead you to believe they are bavins 
difficulties; express your feelings (concern for them, distraction or an^er when 
it comes up in class), EncouraginK both students to describe their perceptions 
of the issues involved may brinjj out productive discussion of their cultural 
expectations and their feelings about seeing those expectatjons violated. If it 
seems to be a personality conflict (these two people wouldn't like each other 
regardless of each one*s cultural background) how deeply you encourage them 
to describe their versions of the conflict and their feelings about it will depend 
on your relationship with them and how comfortable you feel doing so. 
Usually, some spleen-venring is a goml idea, but you shouldn't have to break 
up a fistfight. Be clear alxnit the effects their quarrel has on you and the class, 
and about your expectations for their future behavior. As a last resort, separate 
them into different classes or call on an administrator to lay down the law. 

2, Confront/ExpresH. When ciiltural differences between the teacher and 
students or between groups of students have reached a point where tension is 
present in every class periml, a simple ventilation of the feelings u^ay d.) 
wonders to smooth the way for the rest of the term. Unfortunately, this can 
be a very threatening situation for a teacher and sometimes the students as 
well, and great care must be taken that such an interaction does mu dan^age 
relationships beyond repair. 

One very experienced teacher told of a class she had that seemed strangely 
frustrated by thr texibm)k they were usinj*. "1 had used that Kujk tor that 
level before, and 1 really tlidn't see what the problem was. I tried differcru 
explanations; I wave them extra practice cxcrciseN. They always seemed to 
understand in class, but then almost nuDiie did the homework. Or oik' person 
would do the houwwork and T/ see them all out in the hall frantically copying 
just before class. They started to seem real la:y to mi?, or dumb, maybe. 

'i-inally, iuie day when 1 tried to ci>llecr homework a> UNual, there wasn't 
any. I just stiKal in front ot my desk and li>oked at them. You could feel the 
tension, I said something like *Okay » what's the deal here/ and they exploded. 
They all started saying at i>nce that this K>ok was too hard, that they weren't 
able to do the work, that / never explained anything,', never helped them at 
.ill, that they couldn't do it by themselves. They felt like they hadn't learned 
anythitiji^ during the whole semester — and on and lui. I sat there and nodded, 
my heart racing, of course, wondering what would I do now? \Vi>uld I get a 
new lxu>k ? Would I assign less homework ! Would 1 beciune a cocktail waitress ? 
Since I had no idea, I just luulded and ajijreed and paraphrased—*! can see 
that makes you vei'>' angry.' Tm sure it's very frustrating to teel you've wasted 
your time so tat.' 

*This went on fi>r. oh, hve minutes, which seemed like a lifetime. i»f coutnc 
Finally they talked themselves out. Then I told them I felt sad that they were 
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so frustrated and angry, but thin they were very smart, hardworkiny students 
and 1 thought they could learn a lot from this particular biKik. I didn't respond 
to the truth value of anything they had said abcmt me; I just said, 'Well, let's 
back up a Httle and try again another way/ I put them in groups of two or 
three to do the homework assignment that had caused all the trouble, and 
sure enough, they could do it. I walked around and helped a lot, patting 
backs, touching every person that I felt it was safe to touch-— all the females, 
the Latins. Things got a lot better after that. Instead of just explaining 
something and throwing homework at them, I started putting them in groups 
every day and encouraging them to work logether. What I figured out was, I 
felt like they ought to be able to do it all by themselves, like it was cheating 
somehow if they worked together. They were used to being able to study with 
classmates; but here, they couldn't get together in the evenings. I learned a 
lot about group cultures and individualism that day." 

A confrontation situation should always be controlled and briei'. Screaming, 
violence, or personal attacks should not be tolerated, and venting of feelings 
should never become a regular facet of classriiom interaction. Once in a 
semester may be enough; regularity will decrease the impact of such ctmunu^ 
nication. The teacher should be prepared for anger and hostility, even directed 
at her or him, and must restilve to be calm and not take comments personally. 
As the teacher did in the situation described aK)ve, it helps to react to 
feelings, not to whether specific charges leveled are tnie or false. I'inally, 
there will not be a solution to every problem. If Asians are insulted and put 
off by the dress and male^female interaction patterns of Latins, they will 
almost certainly continue to k» so, even after an opportunity to voice their 
opinions. Yet the act of venting emotions, even negative ones, can increase 
each group's sensitivity to the other. It may even open the way to further 
exploration and sharing of perspectives. The teacher may or may not chixise 
to become involved in that stage of resolution; if he does, cultural learning 
may become part of language acquisition. 

3. IncreaiieA'vareness Through Learning. In thisstageof teacher in vnlve- 
ment» cultural differences are used as resources to teach. This requires a certain 
anv^MMt of clasi time and ativance planning, as well as familiarity of the 
teacher wiih ihe cultural values and characteristics involved. While the 
students should be the infmniants. the teacher cannot be asking widc'Cyed 
questions aixnit a particular holiday or custom at this juncture. Tl\e idea is 
for the class to explore a culture's belief systems as bases for K'havior; in short, 
to understand and appreciate as fully as piissible why this custom or behavior 
makes sense to the mernK'rs of that culture. 

This is not meant to imply extensive effort ti>ward development of a shiny 
new ''culture unit** to work iiUo the semester at some point. In fact, the more 
smix)thly a cultural learning exfH?rience can be integrated into classrujm 
activities, the more realistic it »vill be, (Culture is a part of human l^Mngs, as 
well as lar^guagc; if cultural learning starts our Kniking like a writing, reading, 
or f^rammar exercise, st) much the better. 
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For example, a fjifted ct>nversation leader told of a class he had laiiKlu 
which included a Middle Eastertier with unusually strong body ixlor. The man 
had become a class joke and was increasingly isolated from his classmates, 
who tried to avoid working in groups with him. They Ktew less cautious, as 
time went on, alH)ur hiding tl^eir snickers and remarks about his odor. The 
leader chose a class activity which involved selecting items from a list one 
would keep if marooned on Mars; and one of the possible choices was soap. 
The Middle Kasterner left that off his list, tt> a louder'thannisual chorus of 
Biggies. When the leader asked why, the man said that in his religion cleaning 
one's h(Kly or clothes with chemicals was a sin against God, He said that 
cleansing liimself with only natural substances like water and sand made him 
feel closer to God, and that using S4>ap would make him feel as guilty as would 
drinking alcohol. His classmates lapsed into shamefaced silence, recognizing 
his ixlor as a sign of a devoutly religous person, not just a filthy slob as some 
of them had thought. The leader thanked the man sincerely and went on. 
Nothing more was said, and though the man was wot instantly loved by all 
his fellows, they stopped making fun of him and included him more 4)ften in 
their ctmversations. 

In another instance, a teacher counted on a reading aKuit marriage customs 
in different cultures to develop into discussion of noiwerbal norms for males 
and females. He talked some about areas of behavior— how close one stands 
when talking to someone of the same or opposite sex, whether touching 
people of the oppi>site sex was acceptable and under what circunwtances, eye 
contact, and so forth. Then he asked the students to give examples from their 
cultures. One semester, as two Thai women acted out a conversation to 
demonstrate how far apart they stiH>d. i>ne half-jokuigly turned to a 1-atU) 
man and said, "See? That\ why I can't stand to talk to you. You stand im top 
of \w and you always toucli my arms. No man ever touched before but 
my father." The Latins in the class were, ot course, astonished and became 
much more circiunspect in their touching behavior. 

l-or culture iearnuig to work sa smoothly inti> class, however, the teachers 
in both cases had to plan ahead. They knew what points needed to be made, 
and they scheduled exercises or subjects which would make such topics seem 
like natural dj«ressjons. One teacher vays she especially couiu.s on vocabulary 
with '(5«. -iim, 'U> endmg.s because they tlow so easily into naming reii«ion>i: 
Hinduism. Buddhist, CJhnsiianuy. etc. "From reii«ion you can «o anywhere," 
she j^>ints out, *'and 1 taiii>r that discussion to whatever ditterence.s are most 
promuinced, or are causing tnction. in each class." It is crucial not to settle 
h>r simply a description of a custom; probin« tor the belief behind it can be a 
*'aluable source ot insii^ht tor k)th cultural insiders and outsiders. It should 
be reiterated at this {X)int, however, that teachers must sutticiently tamihar 
with the cultural charactensTics and values likely to surface to ensure that the 
discussion will proceed in pnnJuctive directions. CJreat cautu>n must be exer- 
cised so th.:t te.icher.s di» not open a Pandora's K>x ot negative evaluatu>n and 
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perhaps cthnoctMUristn in the uctcmpt merely ti) generate a stimulatint; 

Tills paper has explored the yeneral issue ot coiitlicts occurriny in USL 
classr4H)ins which are related to cultural differences cxistiny both between 
teachers and their students and amony the students tiicmsclvcs. Two pressure 
(H)ints were sufjycsted tliat complicate the environment in such classes: per- 
sonality conthcts, whicii «ue at times difficult todistinyuisli from cultural ones; 
and differences in expectations for various facets of classnnnu interactii>n. 
Three guidelines were offered for teachers to fi)cus tiieir analysis of cultunil 
contlictsi be aware of their own biases, stereotypej», and expectations; be aware 
of students' relationships; and deal with cultural conflicts with the yoal of 
;iiakinH them part of lanyuaye learning. A continuum of ' acher involvement 
served as a basis for discussiny the rar.ye of solutions available: frt)m iynoriny 
a conflict with the yoal of defusiny or avoidiny it; to confrontiny the problem 
and encourayiny tlie principals to express their perceptions and feelinys about 
the matter; r*) actively incorporatiny cultural differences and even conflicts 
as part of lanyuaye in!>tructii)n. 

While no discussion of issues or set of yuidelines can cover every possibility 
of classroom interaction, it is hoped that this essay will provide at least some 
basic tiH)ls for analysis of cultural conflict. Perhaps the most crucial aspect of 
effectively dealiny with cultural differences in liSL classes is constant attention 
to the "spice" they can add to students* and teachers' experiences. Someone 
once observed that life would be awfully boriny if everythiny went riyht all 
the time; surely USL teachers should feel safe from the possibility. 
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The fij||i>win« essiiy dcstrik'N the AiiKTiCiUi LiinyUiJL'o iimi ('iilturo Prut^Min 
iit Macalester College, which vva*» vlcveh^pcd with a «rant tnm the hxxDii 
Educatitmal FounJation. The lixxim (,Mant has enahleJ Macalester tiulev«/lup 
a unique USL program that NueceNNhilly prepares kireinn ,stUiK!nt*^ l^n tltcif hfe 
and wi>rk at the culleye. Acti»rdin« to students* evaUMiinns. the exriMisive 
attentum paid ti> all aspects nftheir adjii-'tineni pnu .»'s h is rt'sulted in a u)ure 
succe.sstui i»verseas ci)lleye experience tlian liccurrej vihen attentjcn vva> paid 
unly ttJ 'anyuaye instruction. Mi>rcin'er. tlu ti^ "!*jn students have not been 
the only people to henetit from this proj^rain. T'l.. entiie ciMieue conuiuinity 
has d^*epcned its involvement in and iinderstandiinj ot the roieiirn student 
population at Macalester, tht rehy strenuthenin« the coIIcilJc's intcmafional 
perspective. 



Background Information 

MaCM^tstcr C.'ulSeue. a f«^"r-v<M'^ liberal .tits Lulleu'e located in St. Paul 
Mir- . i>ta. ha» u^v.ii heen knt^wn tur its einpluiMs un iiuernaiioiudian. This 
enipti >is IS reflei e.i in the larue nuinher ot inteni.itionaltv '.»rienicd ciuirNes 
in the c\irricuKan n\ general and, specihcally. in the uuern.irioivd •vfudies 
major, the extensive ^tudv ahrvnkl pri»uram. aixl .he presence i^r .»p[Mi>>unate!v 
200 (12 percent) loreiun aiident^ representm)^ a wide \.\rivl\ i>t n.'tu.Ms, C>t 
these 200 vtuileiM s rounh I V halt enter the college ntedini.' inNliMCMuii in fin-^lish 
as a Seeoivl Lan^ua^e. h» i»rdv.' to meet this nued, Mavalestcr has vleulvpM 
a spcciali:ed curri- '.luin in ! >l Jesmnevl not only ti* w pro\t' siiulents' tUieiu v 
in l:n^li''h. hut aKi to [Hovide ^ ineajis for thnr stu .'snIuI init'L:fatu^n int'.> 
the vuhur.d and turiicular milieu ut the IiIh'mI arts u>lleL'e. 
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The overall goal of the American Lang^iaKe and Culture Program, which 
was first instituted in 1981, is to combine ESL instruction with cultiiral/ 
curricular orientation. This is accomplished by providing classroom instnic- 
tion on the American character in addition to providing a variety of supple- 
mentary programs and activities designed to contribute to the students* under- 
standing of life in the United States. The total American Language and 
Cult»i e Program consists of the ESL Program, including two seminars focusing 
on lif e in the United States; a four-week field experience when students travel 
to a s^peciftc area of the United States; a team experience paiiing three foreign 
studentvS with one American student; special faculty advisers for each student; 
and a variety of supplementary activities. All of these compi>nenis, with the 
exception of the ESL program, whicli has its own coordinator, are supervised 
by a prog-am Cix^rdinator. 

1 . ESL Program/Culture Seminars. Macalester's ESL Program offers inten- 
sive lanp.uiee Tstruction on the intermediate and advanced levels. These 
levels correspond to the following scores on the Michigan Test of Aural 
C'nmprehension (AC) and the Michigan Te.st of English Language Proficiency 

Intermediate; AC ^ 45-65 

ELP 50-65 
A.jvanced: AC = 65-90 

ELP - 65.90 

All ESL courses are credit-bearing courses. On rhe intermediate level students 
are required to take the following courses: Development of Reading Skills, 
i 'onversation and (Comprehension, Intermediate Compiisition, and Cultures 
in Contrast Stnunar. On the advanced level students take: Advanced C'om- 
;*o^irlon. f'Vitic;)! Reading, Seminar Techniques, and the American Language 
and Cultuie Seminar. 

The oveiall goal of the two culture semuvin. to provide, concurrently. 
< :tive involvement in the exploration of cultural is>ue> and meaningful prac- 
ti..w* in all lani>iKige skills. Whereas the language practice \l^ the other ESL 
courses ti)ncenirate> on a particular skill area, the culture seminars provide 
mulrt-skill langu.ige practice. The content of tlie seminar^ is uuegrated mtn 
ihe other ESL courses, thus providing reinforcement and a unifyuig thread 
for the total program. The language-learning experience i.s approached a^ a 
whole- pnac'ss rather tlian as the acquisition oi a series o\ different and 
M>metuiies secmm;.!ly unrelateii skills. 

2. Cuhure^ in Contrast Seminar. 

a. i)hjectn'es. C'ultures in C'ontrast, tlie intermediate-level seminar, operates 
with twii pruKipal objectives in mind. The first of these is that eacli student 
should »'nderstand the mo.-t inipi>rtant cultural facti>rs underlying American 
K'havior in a variety 4)f common social situations. Students examine the broad 
rar^ge of linguistic and signal options Americans cIuhksc \uw to satisfy their 
everyday needs. Tlu'y also examine the vanahlcs suili as sex» education. 
s«H.iiil clasN. and cultural background which determine an individual's behav- 
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students sinuiitaneuusly compare and contrast the varlcjus ways of behaving 
in their own cuhiires. Ot primary concern in meeting this first objective is to 
help the foreign students understand why Americans act in certain ways but 
not to communicate a message that the American approach is in any way 
belter than that of other cultures. 

The second objective is to develop in the students the practical skills 
necessary to function appropriately, both socially and linguistically, in com- 
m«)n social and academic siniations. The sticial adjustments necessary for 
foreign students to succeed in the United States are often given only cursory 
attention during orientation sessions; after that, snidents are left more or less 
on their own. By paying specific attention t«) these problems and providing 
actual practice in appropriate verbal and nonverbal Injhavior for an entire 
semester. studer»ts* adjusrments have proven to be far snuH)ther, of shorter 
duration, and less painful. 

b. Desaiptum of dmne. The ct)ntent of the C^^ultures in Qintrast Senunar 
is organized around the following topics and focuses on the readings and 
exercises in two textkniks, Ikynnd Umfimfit: by Levine and Adelman (1982), 
and Communicamn and CuhuYe by Gregg ( 1981 ). 

(1) Culture, Reality, Stereotypes, and Expectatioas 
Gregg, Chapters 1 and 2 

(2) Verbal and Nonverbal Transmission of Culiure 
Levine. Chapters 2 and 3 

(3) Personal Relationships. Gender Roles, Dating 
Levine, Chapter 4 

(4) Cultural Conflict and Cultural Adjustment 
Levine, Chapters 9 and 10 

(5) The Family 
Levine. Chapter 5 

(6) ixlucation 
Levuie. (Chapter 6 

(7) Work Valuer 
Levine. Chapter 7 

(8) Intra-t^ulturai Variety. I'lUhJ 
Gregg, (chapter 6 

(9) Tune and Space 
Levine, C^lhaptcr 8 
Gregg, Chapters i and 4 

c. Suj^jije.srion.s. It IS extremely imporianr tor students to understand that the 
objective of this course is not ti> Americanize them hur rather to facilitate 
their adjustment to the United States, thereby enabling them to have a richer, 
smiHither overseas experience. The following quotation tri>m James Michener 
( 1975). svhich summarizes the basic philosophy of the course, provides a useful 
intri)ducior>' exercise leadinti into the course objectives. 

"If you reject the foi)d» ignore the custDins, fear the relitiion, and avuid 
the people, ymi might better stay home; you are like a pebble thn»wn 
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intii tlie water; you becDinc wet on the surface, hut you are never part of 
the water." 

Also critical to the success of tlie course is the concept that no culture is 
better than another. The continued emphasis on a cross-cultural, muvjudK- 
mental examination of behavioi is extremely important. 

h is also useful to remind students frequently that this course is not just a 
content course but a lanfjua^je practice course. The activities designed to 
supplement the course content outside of class are useful in enabling students 
to tise the skills taught in class. The following list of in^lass activities sufjgests 
ways that th*? various languaKe skills can be practiced: 

U) listening to lectures from ^uesi speakers (video-taped for added rein- 
forcement), takin){ notes, and summarizing lecture notes, 

(2) taking objective and subjective exams, 

(?) interviewing, 

(4) giving individual oral presentations. 

d. AiLilHaUom. At the beginning iif the semester, students are shown the 
following paradigm, outlining the four areas they will be exploring: 

( 1 ) What you think about Americans 

(2) What Americans think about theimelves 

(3) What you think about yiuirself and ymir country 

(4) What Americans think aUuit your country 

If it is not possible to devote an entire class to teaching culture, the use of 
this paradigm as a focus {ov the work d(>ne in other courses can aid in the 
students* adjustment and personal growth. F(*r example, in a reading class 
Nclec tiuns could be cho-sen which would focus i>n areas 2 and 4 i^f the paradigm, 
wherea.s in conversation or compt>siiion coursework cmild address areas 1 and 
3. The unifying thread provided by the content of the culture cnurse has 
pn>ved invaluable in developing a tighter HSL program. This same thread 
could conceivably be woven through other skill courses without havuig the 
separate culture course. 

V American Language', and Culture Seminar. 

.1. O^ycLtuvv The advanced level culture semtniir entitled The American 
Language and (Culture Seminar, i.s also designed to explore cultural issues 
wliile providing meaningful language practice. It ti>rim a bridge course betv.een 
the EvSL program and other .leademie course.s. The Npecitic gnaU ot this course 
arc to acquaint students wuh the histiuical, si>cial. and political values which 
comprise the "American character"; to enable students to explore how these 
tenets are reflected in varuui.s u^.stitutions here in the United State*., and to 
enable .students to synthcsi:e kni>wledge oi the American character Uom 
v.irious primary .uul seci>ndary sources in original essays, oral reports, and 
class discussiDns. 

b. Ikscriptum af t/ic ilitwsc The content i>f this .seminar pri»viJeN a mi»re 
uvdeprh an.dysis i)f liistorical and cultural issues. The folli>wing topics provido 
the general focus fi)r the course. 
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( 1 ) American Diversity 

(2) Immigration and Hthnicitv 

(3) Basic American Values 

(4) Social and Political Change 

(5) Government 

(6) Education 

(7) Sports 

(8) The American Family 

(9) American Business 

The textbook, The American Way hy Kearny, Kearny, and Oandall ( 1 984), 
provides a useful focus for tlie course; however, it must be supplemented with 
additional readings in order to provide a more varied perspective on the issues 
being explored. 

Of central importance to this course is the student research project that 
comprises a major portion of the rtnal grade. Students are required to write a 
ten-page report of some aspect of American culture which tliey wisli to explore 
in great deptli. Tliey are required to gather data both fn>m library sources and 
from research conducted in the community, specifically frou) observation or 
interviews. The three main purposes of this project are to validate or debunk 
the cultural information taught in class; to develop the skills needed to locate, 
organize, and synthesize information from library sources, the mass media, 
personal observation, and interviews with people in the community; and to 
become better acquainted with the Minneap4)li8-St. Paul area. 

This project enables students to become moie familiar with American 
culture and to establish useful contacts with Americans m the community. It 
also provides practice in writing a paper similar to regular academic papers, 
and it priwidcs an opportunity for the practice and improvement of all lan- 
guage skills. 

Also important to the success of this bridge course is the incUbion of guest 
lectures, most of which are given by faculty members. The students benefit 
from exposure to differing lecture styles and also hear a variety ot expert 
opinions on various issues. 

c. Suftgestioni. Again, ir I** important to remind the :students that this is a 
language course wherein the development ot their Englis[\ is equal to if not 
more imfX)rtant than the acquisitum of cultural intormation. This course is 
not necessarily as cross-cultural m its orientation as the tirsr .seminar is, 
therefore, it is necessary to provide a balance ot poMtive and negative tacts 
and opinions in order to avind a one-sided chauvinistic presentation ot thi.s 
culture. 

d. Adiipiaium. In order to provide a multi-skill language practice course 
which could serve as a bridge course between bSL and academic Ci)urse^ ti»r 
those students who resist stuvlying more about American culture beyond the 
first semester, we devised a course with a diiferenr content Ukus but with 
similar goals. The title of this course was the Current Affairs Seminar. 
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4. Interim Term Program. Macalestcr operates on an academic calendar 
which includes a one^month Interim Term diirinfj January. l^irinK Interim 
students chixise from a ran^e i>f on- and off-canipus courses and independent 
projects. As part of the Exxon American LanKuaye and Culture Pro}»ram, 
students at Macalester may elect to travel on a 25-day bus trip to a selected 
region of the United States 

a. Ofc/t'C(ivc5. The objectives of this cross-cultural journey are to 
experience the diversity of United States cultural and economic life by visitin|{ 
various institutions and landmarks typical of a specitic geographical region* 
to continue developing language skills, and to develop an awareness and 
understanding of all the cultures represented in the traveling group. 

b. Descriinion, The trip, which is designed for approximately two-thirds 
international students and one-third United States students, provides an 
opportunity to visit historical and cultural sites, to experience American 
family life via homestays, and to share insights with fellow travelers froni 
different cultures. The students participate in group activities during the day 
and are free in the evenings to become acqipiinted with families. 

Students are reiiuired to keep daily journals in which they comment on 
their homestays, sites visited, and other experiences. They are also required 
to complete a final repiirt designed to increase their knowledge of each other's 
countries and to promote general interaction among the group members. 
Students select a topic of interest (i.e. political structure, women's roles, 
etc.), and then interview other students on the trip aKuii the topic. The 
inforntation gathered is written up and submitted up<m return. In avtdition to 
the project, tirst and second year students are assigned intercultural essays to 
read and summarize. Third year students read relevant passages aK>ui areas 
visited (from Oarreau's Nine Nations of North America (1982)) and then 
res(x>nd to the readings. 

The group stays with host families whenever possible and this aspect of the 
experience has proven to be a very imjH)rtani part of the trip. Families provide 
meals (breakfast and dinner) and transportation to and from the ceiural 
meeting place in the mornings and aftermxins. Attempts are made to liKute 
families of varying socio-economic and cultural backgrounds. Some of the 
more interesting family experiences have induvled a stay with Amish/Men- 
nonite families on farms in Pennsylvania-Dutch country, lower income black 
families (mostly single parent) in Memphis, Mexican-American families 
throughout Texas, and some Native Amencan (Puehlo Indian) families in 
Santa Fe. In some cases, foiKi stipends are arranged to help the families with 
expenses; liowever, most families are happy to volunteer. Families are not 
expected to entertain their students since the students* goal is to ex[H?rience 
everyday life, but many tunes families do plan outings with their students and/ 
or siicial events with other families. Generally two students stay with each 
family. lnfi)rmation i.s sent to each city so families can choose the students 
whom they want to host. 
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Typically, the group m«ets in the mornings at w central meeting place and 
then buses to the activity for the day. Free time is worked into the schedules. 
The bus driver drops the group off at a meeting place in the afternoon, (usually 
5 p.m. to accommcKlate working host families). In each city, the group Is 
provided with an overview of some sort (general city tour, film, etc.) during 
the beginning of the stay so that students can explore specific areas of interest. 

The trip is completely self-supporting; the student price Includes transpor- 
tation, accommodations, breakfast and dinner in most places, a texthxik, 
and all group activities. Students pay their own Incidental expenses. In the 
cities where the group does not stay with families, students receive a per diem 
fcHHl stipend. Some aid awards are given based on financial need. 

A student assistant Is chosen to accompany the leader. This student has 
received a larger aid award in exchange for his/her help in initiating activities 
to promote interaction in the bus while on the road. 

c. SuiKCStions. 

( 1 ) Itinerary. As much information as tx)ssible should be gathered prior to 
determining the itinerary. Travel agents and Cliambers of Qnnmercc 
are useful resources. 

(2) Transportation. Transportation arrangements must be made early in 
order to deternune the cost per student. The cost for a 40'passenger 
bus with driver has varied from %1000 to $n,OCX). It is important to 
find a driver wh^i will remain for the entire immth. k flexible aUmt 
the schedule, and deal well with the unexpected. 

(3) Locating Host Families. International organizations are goixl starting 
places for names of possible families. Chamlxrrs of (Commerce. AFS 
huernationai Intercuhural Programs* Rotary, NAFSA volunteers, the 
National Qnincil for International Visitors, college alumni, and churches 
are also useful sources. Arrangements shimld k begun at least tour to 
five months before the trip. 

(4) A pre-departure orientation session is important for setting ground 
rules, going over the itinerary, and getting acquainted. A debriefing 
experience uptm return allows students to evaluate their ex^vriences. 

(5) It is important to obtain liability waivers ti»r the group leader and tor 
the colleji;': and lo make certain that students have adequate health 
insurance coverage. 

d. Adafytatinns. This trip can be adapted for any region of the country. By 
having a faculty member si>onsor the trip, it could have a specific tocus based 
on the faculty membcr*s tiekl of interest (historical tocus, socioKjgical. etc.). 
A student worker could k* hired to do much of the corresi^ondence but should 
be sujH.Tvised closely by a sraff member. 

S. American Assistants. 

a. ()bjtvutv.s. The mam pur^MKse i^t lh»s compi»nent ot the program is to 
enhance the integration of the foreign students with American students, tach 
semester a small ^roup of American students is chosen based un their interest 
in WDrkmg with toreign students and their desire to expand their cross-cultural 
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CiMntuunicatioii skills. Uach Amorican is assijuMwd to work with a uroup uf 
three or four foreign students from the ('ultures in Contrast Seminar. The 
American.s' role in this uroup is to serve as tuuus, peer counsekirs, and resource 
petiple. In the eyes of the f(jrei«n students, these American assistants can 
seem mtire accessihle and non^threateniny than the academic advisers or 
teachers* f or that reasort, the assistants are able to play a valuable role in the 
fijreiyn students' adjustment princess. The assistants are also an imfMirtant 
ajjent in intrinluciny the foreign students iiuo the scjcial milieu of the campus. 

h. Descntniim, As part of the credit the assistants receive for this practical 
experience, they are required to nwet a minimum of once a week with their 
^mnip. At tliese nwetin^s the assistants conduct exercises desii^ned to supple* 
ment the material covered in the senunar that week. They are required to 
keep a summary in lesson plan forn^ of the activities for each week as well as 
a journal ot their personal reactions to the fi^rnvil meetiny> aiui to any inhirmal 
or spontaneous interaction.s they have with ^he nuMnhers of their j^roup. To 
plan for their Kroup meetings, each assistant must attend a weekly ineetiny 
with the other assistants, the supervising; faculty luemher, and the txxtjn 
Prtitiram C'oordinator. 

hi addition, the assistants are required to wrue a inid'term and ttnal evah 
nation of each of their students, coiumentin^ on the progress, level of panic 
ipation, attitude, etc., of each. These evaluations serve to alert the senunar 
teachers and the program coordinator any serious problems. 

Lastly, the assistants are required to write a fiUid paper on a topic of their 
choice. This project involves interviewinj: students in order to «ain insights 
on a specific aspect of internationalism. Topics have included adjustineiu 
problems of a specific culture, customs of varuui.s cukiires, attitudes of U.S. 
students U) forei^'n students, evaluations i»f rhe pnwam. etc. Emphasis tor 
the projects is on the practical applicarii>n of the information gathered. 

c. Sw^ijcstinJis. Special instruction provided by the pn^tiraiu coordinator and 
the faculty supervisor i>n hi»w to structure a sin.ill j»roup learning session is 
very import. int. Without knowledge of the necessity for some overall t»oa|s 
and structure in small j^roup sessions, the American .isMstants tend to design 
iMily **rap" sesMoiiN winch are t^'enerally less prMductive. 

d. Ai/u/)tuui«is In lieu ot b.aN int; .1 program coordinator or t.icultv >ponsor 
supervise the American assistants, a student intern c.ui be used. 7lus persv)n 
slu>uki ha\ e experieiKc in de\'elo[Mnj» and iinplementinti small iinuip activities 
anJ in workinu in a cross-eultural environment. (See .Appendix for a n^b 
description used to recruit student interns at Macalester,) 

0. ClassriH>m Supplements. 

C )hii\mv\ A primary factor contributing to the success o| this proj,Tain 
Is the lari»e number ot activities viesitiried to supplement the clas.sroi>m learrunu 
experience. These activities, which support .ind auu'ment the coutscwork, 
serve to inte)»r.ite laiiu'uau'e instruction, .icidemic content, and practical expe- 
rience, Throutih these «uti\ ities, rhe students arc uied an \»pporiunitv to 
pr.ictue tlieir lanuuaue skills outside the ilassriH^m. C.'unverseh, they are able 
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to use the ESL ciuirscs m a place for iruerprctation of and feedback on the 
ideas yatlwred outside the classriHUu. All oi these aspects of the prosrain have 
been ofBanized and iniplenientcd by the program coordinator. 

b. DeacYipiim, 

(1) Speakers. At the advanced level, the seminar is supplemented with 
faculty and community speakers. This is an aspect of the program that 
has been extremely popular with both !he students and the guest 
lecturers. Students respond well to exposure ti) a variety of teaching 
styles, and the lecturers have been enthusiastic about the chance to 
interact with international students. Many faculty members have 
developed a new appreciation for the amount of energy a nonnative 
speaker of English must expend in order to compete in an English' 
speaking classriH>m. 

(2) Field Trips. In addition to the weekly activities with their American 
assistants, the ESL students are offered a variety of field trips. Whenever 
possible these trips are planned to coincide with the content of the 
seminar (i.e., a tour of the capital during the government unit, visits 
to various schools during the education unit). Students have enjoyed 
visits to various churches, museums, theaters, historic landmarks, busi* 
nesses, and other areas of the city, The goal of these visits is to provide 
an opportunity for stiidents to explore as many facets of the culture as 
jHissible. Some trips are required fi»r class; others are made optional. 

(5) Hi)St [-amilies. Upi>n arrival, students are able to request a host family. 
These families i>ften include their students in family functions and 
serve as general resource people. Attempts are made to match student 
and family interests, and family professions with student majors. 

c. Suj^^;e!iUoTi5. 

(1) C^)mmunity Activities. It is u.setul to be n\\ the mailing lists fi)r local 
museums, theaters, etc.. in i>rder xo be well-informed of CDmiminity 
events. Many DrganizaiiDns will provide guesr speakers at no charge. 
Local media will often provide video tapes ot special programs which 
can be used in tlv classroom. 

(1) Recruiting Host bamilies. Local churches, newspapers, schools and 
organizations can all be used as resources for possible host families. An 
inforinatu>n form completed fi»r bi»ih fainihcN ai^d students is a great 
aid in matching ci»inpaiibie pairs. 

d. AJtiptuuoas. The coi»rdinatii»n of all of these siipplement irv activities is 
a tiine-ciMisuming task requiring special staffing, in tlie esent that such staftiiig 
IS impossible, one suggestu^n is to create a student ii>ternship (foi credit) or 
work-study position to organize and supervise these activiiie.s, 

7, Faculty Advisers. The advanced level ESL students enu>||ed ui the 
American I ii^guage and CJulture Seminar are each assigned to a acuity adviser 
in their intended maji^r departments. The priniarv purpose i r this special 
adviMUg system \^ to tainiliarire each student \uth his or her hnjor as ir is 
practiced m the United Stales, as well as to pr^n ide an earlv luu. between 



the ESL student and the academic department. Tlie advisers provide accurate 
informnrion about the ueneral course of study for that particular major and 
alxnit fieneral academic pohcles, prt^edures, requirements, and options at 
Macalester. By providit^s this necessary information, the advisinfj system 
contributes greatly to the successful integration of the foreign students into 
the American liberal arts education system. 

a. Dmn|mon,Thr(niyhout the semester, the advisers meet with their small 
groups of HSL students on a bimonthly basis for the purpose (if orientinK then) 
to academic life in the United Srav js. Students greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tiuuty to become acquainted with an authority in their academic discipline. 
Since liSL students are sometimes very eager to begin their studies in their 
major, this contact l^as proven to be very satisfying for them while they must 
still take HSL courses. The advisers gain insights into the foreign student 
adjustment priKess ainl into the difticulties of overcoming language barriers. 

b. SurtuesefOMs. This advising system has been most effective when instituted 
in conjunction with the advanced level seminar since the students' English 
proficiency is higher and they are more likely to have determined their majors. 
It is useful for the program ciHirdinator to conduct peri^Klic UK'etings with the 
advisers to brief then^ on effective advising techniques and to plan education- 
ally and socially valuable studen'. activities. Advisers are encouraged to invite 
their advisees to visit sojue of their courses. This often satisfies the liSL 
students* curiosity while exposing them to a variety of teaching styles and 
often reinforces the need for further hnglish instruciiim. 

c. Aiinptatiims, l aculiy members already serving as advisers might volunteer 
their time for periodic smah griiup meetings with the LSL students. These 
advisers could perhaps speak the seminar class as a whole. 



The duikfT u tsht'S iU kw>n ledi^c liw ;t>ll<m ai>,' |H'<>{)/f I'n thar k imtrihulmm in t/u' vJintinumjij 
Mutess nf the inoj^am iynixe AikerU'r)^, Km Ihiiun. John Kruif)p. Pat l\'U:fMm, 7<>m 
Kimiaui, Karl Satxdheri^, David Sanfmd, lieth ^'dlinan\an iUi \XVtT<' 
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Appendix 
Internship Description 

I. Title: Program Coordinate »r. 

II. Department; Intcrnntional CiMUer/Ui^Kuistics 

III. Qualiftcarions: 

1. Upperclassnian preferred. 

2. KxfKTience in developing and implementinj; a variety of yroup activ* 
ities and proKrams preferred. 

3. Cross-cultural awareness and sensitivity required. 

4. Ahhty to work well with studentSi faculty, staff, anJ community 
resources required. 

5. Demonstrated resjxmsibility, initiative, and independence required. 

IV. Duties: 

1. Meet weekly with small firoi\[> of student assistants and instructor tor 
the '•Cultures in Contrast" intermediate-level En^liJ^h as a Second 
LanRuaKe (HSL) course. Provide leadership in plaiuiinK out-i)f-class 
activities to supplement Ciujrsework. 

2. C^ommunicate regularly with mstnictor of "Cultures in Contrast." 

3. Attend "Cultures in Contrast" at least twice a week. 

4. ArranKe and participate in out-of-class trips. ( Arrange tran^portatlon, 
times, places, contacts, etc.) 

5. Arrange inrcasional jjuest lectures for class, (btabhsh cotuacts, arranue 
videotapuiy. place, etc.) 

6. Plan occasional M>cial event?* for luoup of nuernational students in 
'"Cultures in Contrast" anJ for their American student assistants. 

7. Participate m international student orientation and placement process 
of internatii>nal students into linylbh as a Second Lanyuaye courses. 
Thh takes pLice the la>t week of August. 

i^. AsM.Nt in evaluating American student a^^ht.inr^' wiirk lor the "I'ul- 
tures in C^ontra.si" course. 

(These aNShtantsrej4iJ>tertora tuti»ri.»l through thi Liimiii>tic.s IVp.irtment 
and receive credit tor their wurk.) 
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iS^ost teachers agree that lan^uiage learners are not likely to do well if they 
are sluKkedi fazed, or stunned by the demands of cultural adjustment. The 
close relationship between skill in cultural adjustment and second* language 
development is obvious from the point of view of many language teachers. 
Experience in the classroom tends to show that when someone is adjusting 
well to a foreign culture the task of the teacher is easier and evidence of 
language growth is clear. 

Staff at the Ohio State University's American Language Prcigram have 
organized materials and conducted training activities that are intended to 
speed language acquisition by suppi^rting cros$«cultural awareness. The pur- 
pose is to enhance the learning of those students who lack previous interna- 
tional experience and face Ixuh the task of adapting to life in a foreign country 
and the task of reaching language proficiency requirements. These cross- 
cultural training activities have been carried out during four successive aca- 
demic quarters. This paper describes the raethods and activuies of the current 
training design. 

1 . Methods of Cross«Cultural Training. We began to organize materials 
for cross-cultural training by studying methods. Hix^pes (1979: 3-5) has drawn 
the range of cross-cultural training methtnls on a line from a university mixiel 
on one end to a human relations/sensitivity training model on the other. 
Intormaiion transfer .5 most important on one end, while introspection and 
group interaction is emphasized on the opposite end. In the middle of those 
two approaches is an integrated cognitive/experiential model Cross-cultural 
training within our intensive English program is an effi)ri to implement a 
middle approach by drawing from K)th experiential and cognitive learning 
resources. 
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Gochentnir ( 1977:33) provides a definition of the experiential part of cross- 
cultural training that can bo used with this model: 

That avenue to awareness and knowledge derived from tlie perception 
of existential wholes, effectinjij a change in the one experiencing, expres* 
sthle primarily in processes of the apposttional, and secondary to the 
propositional minle of consciousness* 

Gochenour suKgests that there are two distinct hut complementary types of 
mental prcKesses invijjved in learning almut a foreign culture (1977). One is 
promoted through information transfer and the other h promoted through 
experiential learning. Our use of the cognitive/experiential model is aimed at 
developing two types of learning through training activities that combine 
selected reference information about adjustment to American culture with 
insights and skills students have gained from their own experience. 

Pronu)tion of learning through experience is an essential feature of the 
cognitive/experiential minleK Students in iuir intensive linglisli program are 
adults or mature adolescents who are likely to bring with them a po». 'o of 
successful life experiences. The fact that these students are preparnig fi>r 
academic study in Auu*rica implies in some cases an outstanding position 
within their own comnuuuty. To assiune that members of a learning group of 
this type have gained skill and awareness from their experience is Ci)nsistent 
with a general principle ot adult education (see Srinivasan 1977: 58). as well 
as a specific feature of the experiential/cognitive model of cross-cultural train- 
ing. One advantage to our program of the cogniMve/experiential moilel is the 
jH)tential to train students to adapt their skills and perceptive abilities for use 
in new enviroi\ments. 

As HiKjpes (1979: ^-S) [Pointed out, however, strict reliance on trainees' 
experience to develi>p cross-cultural awareness and skills may prinluce unsat- 
isfactory results. HxperientinI methiKiology can limit the amount of contetu 
that can l>e presented. Sometimes it really is not {MJssible to guaratuee th;u 
plans ti> present certain content can be tulhlled. There is an expectation that 
a number of key concepts will be produced by the trainees themselves. The 
cogniti\'e aspect of Hoopes' iniegrated cognitive/experientiid mtKiel is meant 
to nunimize limitations that might occur with a strictly experiential design, 

2. Content of Cross^Cultural Training. Ani>ther advantage to our pro- 
gram of the ci>gnitive/experiential miKlel \s the potential to balance content 
that the trainers consider important with that derived from asking participants 
to rely on their own inMghts and experience. As we planned a curriculum lo 
reach tliis balance, we selected three ci>ntent areas to include in the training 
design: a definition ot culture, models ot cross-cultural adjustment* and a 
condensed description of cultural values ih.ir intlueiK'e Americ in behavior. 
Our goal was to intersperse these three content presentations anu»ng related 
experiential activities. 

The first content .irea, preseiuation i>f a dehnitH)n ot culture* was i!n|^»rtant 
m esfablishii^g how the term would be us< d thnnighout ihe course ot training 
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activities. IDeftnitlons of culture that have been used In the past within 
hmBuage pmyranis ranse from "small c culture . . . the way people live ..." 
to "large C culture . . . the major products and contributions of a society 
. . ." (Chastain 1976: 388). Further ambiguity may have resulted if our 
students translated the word into another language without an equivalent 
meaning. Since attendance at the sessions was voluntary, we attempted to 
announce each session In a way that would be clear and attractive, As we 
invited participation in the activities, we avoided even using the word "cul- 
ture" until we could define how the term would be used within the context 
of the training. We found that a greater number of students readily understood 
the value of a se.ssion If it were announced as "English through drama" than 
if the same session were announced as "cross-cultural role play." Likewise, we 
found that a topic presented as "family relationships in your country/family 
relationships in the United States" produced more discussion than the same 
topic presented as "family relationships: cross-cultural comparison." When 
there was an opportunity to attach a specific meaning to the word culture , we 
asked the students to consider the following definition: "Culture is a way a 
group of people go abtnit meeting life's basic needs." 

To define life's basic needs, we turned to the work tit Abraham Maslow 
(1954) and charted the needs In the following way: self-fulfillment, self- 
esteem, sense of love and k'longing, safety, and physiological needs, 

Although a definition of cuK-re along tliese lines has Its limitations (Con- 
don and Yousef 1975), It became a useful standard during discussions of cross- 
cultural topics. 

In addition to the presentation of a definition of culture, a second content 
area included as part of the trainmg design was the presentation of two minlels 
of cross-cultural adjustment. The first model, which we called "Hills and 
Valleys," was developed from the idea that lite in an unfamiliar cultural 
setting is characterized by more emotional highs and lows than life in a familiar 
cultural setting. Similar miKlels using up aiui down or high and low metaphors 
have often been constructed for cross-cultural traimng. according to reports 
of former Peace ( Airps volunteers and AI'S Internatumal Intercultural Pro- 
grams returnees. In the model ol* this idea that we developed, an early peak 
called "happy da:e" is followed by a deep valley called "me against thein." 
The ups and downs ot the model then get pro«rcvsivelv less .steep hut never 
level out to the emotion.d equilibrium that can he tound in the home culture. 
The .second mcdel i>f ciilturai adjustment that we pre.sented, called "Seven 
Steps in C:ro.ss-cultural Adiuj.tment," is based on a .summary of the mo^iel 
built by t3i.chenour and Janyway (1977) which de.scrilx-s a path of prugrevsive 
accomplishment m avljiistmu to a new culture. We decided to present the two 
minJels in order to describe cross-cultural ad)u.stmeni as a proce.ssot continuous 
learning aK)Ut and growth within a culture dit'terent trom one's own. We 
wanted to show students that by studying the experience ot others in similar 
situations It would he po.ssible to recognue patterns or cycles or steps th.it 
could he exiH'Cted as part of lite in an untamiliar cultural settinn- This would 
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provide OUT students with a standard to compare the individual experience of 
cross-cultural adjustment witli what others had gone tluough. 

An oppoftuniry to present a third area of ciMUent arose when, as a reaction 
to training activities, participants sugKested comparisons between America 
and another culture. With the tiipic set by discussiiin, we presented the third 
content area, a summary of descriptions o{ American culture hy Stewart ( 1 972) 
and also Condon and Yousef (1975). This presentation consisted of a short 
lecture and handout. In addition, students were enciairayed to study about 
tlieir own culture by interviewing compatriots or through research in the 
university hbrary. 

V Skills of Cross-cultural Adjustment, in addition to a ^oal to include 
three areas of content, we set objectives to build three cultural-adjustment 
skills. The three skills were identified as observation, willingness tt) take risks, 
and willingness to suspend judgment. 

Our first objective was to develop observation skills. Although most of our 
students come to America with broad experience in learning through obser- 
vation, the new cultur-^l setting probably makes it difficult to know what to 
observe. According to the Gocherunir and janeway fuodel of avljustmeni to a 
new culture (1977:17), the early stages lack Mepdi of perception"; it takes 
some time and effort for newcomers to reach a stage ffom which they can 
"okserve what is going on and sort out meaning." At least a few of those who 
experience this early stage have storie> lo laugh about later, having had to 
wait for someone else to go in before being sure of the correct re.stroom vloor, 
tor example. It is ci>mmoti for newly^artived students to face cross-cultural 
challenges that no one has told them how to handle; in inanv ot these 
•iituatiims observation is the mi«st useful skill. One objective ot our program 
was to develop this skill through trainitig activities. 

Another objective was to develop skill in choosing worthwhile risks and a 
willingness to lake them. As for a child learning to walk or a teenager learning 
ti> drive, it IS difficult for anyone living in a foreign culture to avoid taking 
risks. However, within a familMr cultural setting many of life's risks are 
predictable and it is (.osstbic li> prepare for the cimsemiences. Risks become 
ci»mplicaled for iho^e who have chosen ti> live and study in an unfamiliar 
cultural .setting. Lite's risks m the new setting may or may ni>T be greater, bur 
they are likely to be different and partially unknown. Whether a student is 
lost among strangers or ci>nfn>nted with love at first siyht, neu skill is needed 
to know which risks are worth taking. This was a .second skill that wt expected 
to develi>p tluough training activities. 

A third objective was to develop a willingness to su^pcnd judgment. The 
hills and valleys nu)del of cri>ss'Ciiltural adjustment that we had presented 
charts an e.irly peruHi of "happy daze" m a new cultural setting folKuvcd by 
an opposite period ot equally strong.' neg.itive feelings. The students who 
experience this negatn t stage may perceive cross-cultural encounters as "me 
against them" and make frequent critical judgments. At a later stage a will- 
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iiiHness to suspend judfjinent Dvcrcuiucs this iwKativc pcritxi. Stewart (1972:79) 
describes the turning point; 

The iiulividiial is not hkely to suspend judgment and action until he fully 
understands the strange ways (of hfc in a foreign country), since his own 
assumptions, values and habits are seen as nonnal. while he is likely to 
regard those of another culture as stranae, undesirable, unnatural or 
immoral 

We included the objective of developing willingness to suspend judgment in 
an effort to bring students past tius turning point. 

4* Implementation. To implement the cognitive/experiential model with 
the content and skills chosen, we tirst considered the physical setting. We 
wanted students to think of these sessions as soniething different from regular 
classroom session To do this, we ltH)ked for rtnuus with daylight instead of 
fluorescent tubes and upholstered furniture or seating on the floor instead of 
CiHumon classroom desks When possible, we added food or drink. Several ot 
the activities encouraged students to take dilferent roles than normally occur 
in the traditional classroom, and we wanted the setting to suggest this. 

Eleven sessions were scheduled during the course of an acadeuuc quarter. 
Here is a list of the topics used: 

a. Needs assessment; niuu erbal cornnuinicatii)n: cross-cultural gestures 

\\ Values that influence American behavior (hhi)rt lecture with handout) 

c. Role play: student/pri)fesM»r relatiiMvship.s 

d. Oefmituin of culture 

c. MikIcIn of cross'cultur.il iidjuNtmenr 

f. Rt)le play: balancing leisure tunc with study tune 

g. bulk wisdom: cross-cultural discussuiu 

h. Attitudes toward tune: discussion 
I. ['ainily relationships: discussion 

J. l\\uv\ discu-ssiiui w)th former students: insights on iicidenuc success in 
an American universitv ^ 

k. Sinuil.ition game: Mountain Pei>plc/Vallc\ People * 

iXues were anmuiiKcd a tew days in advance, and invitatK»ns were sent 
luit. Since Piirticip;Uioh u is voluntary, attendance varied from only fue 
stiulents at one sessuui ti> iumu' than twenty at another. Tlu' schedule w.is set 
up to weave in and luit ot busy periods i»t lUher academic activities: fiirniid 
language study, undergraduate i^r graduate schoiil admissions pri»cedures, and 
preparation for language proficiency tests. 

This list i\\ eleven topics is a revisu^n that was prepared after we ciuiMdered 
the results i^f the ru*eds assessment ci^nducted during the tust session. We h.ui 
asked the students ti^ write di»v.n any expectatu^ns tor tlie training and 
anytlnng in particular that they hoped to learn. In f.ict. it was ijecessary to 
make substantial changes when we discovered that the nu^st likely reasi^n lor 
a student to participate viiluntarily in triKss-cultural training was an expecta- 
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tion of prncticiriK English. Wc changed most of the activities to make language 
practice a prominent feature. 

Experiential training includes nr>t only creating and enhancing new expe^ 
riences but also making use of the learners' past experiences. Therefore, we 
began many activities with a technique to find out what the students already 
knew about the topic. For example, we assumed that the students came to 
the training with some kmiwledge of nonverbal communication and familiar- 
ity with a range of gestures. Rather than give students a description of 
American gestures for ordinary nonverbal tasks, we asked them to try out 
their own style within the group to see whether communication was effective 
(see exercise I in Appendix). \u this way, some truly bicultural gestures were 
discovered. Some trainees had already learned a few typically American 
gestures, and so the accomplishment got recognition. Those who were used 
to quite different gestures learned from the experience how a cross-cultural 
misunderstanding could occur through a miX'up in tu)nverbal comnuinication. 

In addition to making use of what students already knew about the topic, 
the activities encouraged them to adapt their skills and experience for use in 
the new culture. For example, when dealing with goveriuuent or university 
officials in familiar settings, most studetus said that they were confident that 
they knew how to be polite and tactful and still combine that with enough 
force and directness to get what they waiued. Through role play of student/ 
professor exchanges and other likely situations, students practiced using those 
skills in an American context (see exercise 2 in Appendix). Discussion 
followed to gain opinions from the group alxuit whether the same ci>mbina- 
tions of tact and force that were familiar in their own culture were appropriate 
in the new context. 

The activities also provided practice wiili the specific skills oi cultural 
adjustment written into the objectives. The sinuilation g*i .e, h^tiuntain 
People/Valley Pei>ple (adapted with new conteiu frtMU Experiment in Inter- 
national Living*s liusi/Wesi Game (The Emperor's Pot) cited in Hoopes and 
Ventura \^7^)), was intended ti> develop observation skill and demonstrate 
its importaiK^e in cross-cultural interaction. To set up the simulation, one 
group of students wa.s given a task and a .set of behavior rules (see exercise i 
in Appendix). A second group was given a different set of rules and an 
opf^jsite task. To ct>mpleie its task, each group had to find out through 
interacMvJO and observation the rules that the other group wa.s u.sing. One 
student^ cimiment after the game summed up the point: '*Whei^ we go intti 
a new culture, we have to pay attentiun.*' 

We made it a point to notice in simulation games and also in what was said 
aK)ut everyday experience whether students were practicing observation and 
other skills of cross-cultural adjustment that were stated as objectives. One 
skill we muiced was a willingness to suspend judgment which developed during 
discus.sion of cross-cultural i.ssues. Students accepted our guidelines tor com- 
paring cultures and discussed issues of similarities and differences rather than 
pt)sitive «ind negative aspects. One student described his own decision to 
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suspend )udKment this wiy: "There aie things 1 don't like and don't agree 
with, but wiien 1 came here 1 knew things would be different and I have to 
accept that." 

Participation in role play and simulation developed another skill of cross* 
cultural adjustment, willingness to take risks. Participation in itself repre* 
sented a risk ro most of our students because they were new to An^erica and 
the American academic setting, and they were unsure of their English. We 
encouraged participation in the activities as an initial step, with the expec* 
tation that practice with cross-cultural role play and simulation would make 
it easier in the future to identify and take worthwhile risks, 

One thing that became apparent about the cross-cultural training activities 
that we used was that they were effective in getting students to discuss the 
experience of life and study in America. A range of topics came up as ptiints 
of cross-cultural comparison. An example of a concrete discussion topic was 
habits of eating; a more abstract topic was the existence and methixls of the 
training itself as an expression of American culture. During the discussioi % 
it was sometimes possible to illustrate concepts from the content areas we had 
presented. For example, when questions came up abiuit why Americans do 
things a certain way, we referred again to the definition of culture and asked 
students to think of the behavior as a method for meeting one of the basic 
needs. 

5. Evaluation of the Training. At the end of the training, participants 
were given a questionnaire asking what they learned, in what ways it was 
useful, and which activities ought to be repeated for other students. 
Experiential activities such as Mountain People/Valley People and the role 
plays rated highest. Students told us that the activities were thought of as 
something different within a week of intensive language study, and that was 
rated a positive feature. Many students reported that the activities were 
effective in providing practice in Ixith the language and the cross-cultural 
skills needed in certain situations. 

Other ways to e\ aluate rhe training are still being planned. At a later date» 
language teachers can l>e asked whether participants seem to have adjusted 
better to life and study m America than those who declined opjxirtunity for 
cross-cultural training. Vox a more formal meai^ure, improvement in scores on 
standardized language tests could k' examined against a contml group to 
determine whether there is a correlation between participatK)n u\ this cro^v 
cultural training ai. l progress in language learning. 

6. Development. Immediate p'ans for program development focus <m locat- 
ing and adapting additiotial training activities that will intnxluce content and 
provide practice with the skills that we have identified. Our process of finding 
and adapting training activities can K' compared to international cinikir^g: 
although Thai curry is made in Bangkiik with bati^kn) and ciKonut milk, 
Thai-style curry can be made in Ohio with potatoes and ciiw's milk. The 
process is the same, but the content is changed a bit to fit the local situaticm. 
The ideas and materials presented here were useful at a certain time with one 
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of our student groups. Additions and revisions continue. Cross-cultural train* 
ing within other intensive English programs can be set up by identifying 
appropriate training materials and adapting them to At the needs of each 
particular learning group. 
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Appendix 
Exercise \. 
Nonverbal Communication 



Directions; Your assignment is to communicate the messages below without 
using any words. Choose a few of the messages below. Think of ways to 
communicate using gestures, or any nonverbal form. You will then be asked 
CO communicate the message to the larger group. 



Situation 

(You see someone you know on the 
other side of a busy street. You have 
some important news for him/her.) 

(You are watching TV with a friend. ) 

(A stranger has asked you for direc- 
tion to Highbanks Park ) 
(A teacher is waiting for you to 
answer.) 

(You are skiing in the mountains.) 

(While driving your car, you have 
caused an accident. The driver of the 
other car is approaching you. He is 
very angry.) 

(You are telling a friend some private 
information.) 

(A teacher has given you an extra 
hook to help you learn a foreign Ian* 
guagc.) 



Message 

••Come here, quickly!** 

••This is really biiring!" 

••{ have no idea where it is.*' 

••Just a moment, please. I'm still 
thinking.'* 

••It's really cold today, isn't it?*' 
••Calm down. Don't get upsei.*' 



"This IS a secret. Be quiet abi>ui this. " 
'•Thanks very much. I am grateful." 



Exercise 2. 
Role Play 
First Role— Graduate Student 

You are a graduate student majoruig m . You are a gtxHi student. 

You get good grades and usually ftntsh your work on time^ Recently, however, 
there have been some problems. Your car is broken and you must get it fixed. 

Friends from are visiting for a week, and you must spend time 

with them. You have a part-time job and are working extra hours this week. 
The workload in your other classes has been unusually heavy. There is one 
assignment you will ni)t hv able to tinish on time. You want it) complete this 
project, but it will be about one week late. If you have an extra week, you 
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wilt be able to do all the necessary researchi and your project will be a f^^ood 
one. It will be impossible to finish the project by the deadline, which is 
tomorrow. You have decided to talk to the professor, explain your situation, 
and ask for a one-week extension of the deadline. 



Second RoIe^Professor 

You are an associate professor in the College of First of all, 

however, you are an educator. You believe in the benefits of the old established 
system of education. There is a body of knowledge that is inHHirtant to the 
profession. Your students must prove that they can master this body of knowl- 
edge. Part of their education is learning to be punctual and precise in their 
work. Sometimes students come to you and ask for special favors. Sometimes 
they ask you to extend deadlines or make exceptions to established {x^licy. 
You seldimi allow any exceptions or favors. If you allow one exception, it 
seems everyone asks for something. Deadlines, standards, and policies are an 
impiirtant part of education. You expect students to meet deadlines and follow 
policies. This will be required when they yet a professional job. Once in a 
^reat while, you will extend a deadline or allow some inhcr favor. But you 
will do this only for a ^iuid student who persuades you that this is necessary. 
\i\ any case, you will certainly emphasize the imixirtance of professional 
standards. 



Exercise 3. 
Mountain People/Valley People 



Valley Society Instructions 

Backgnuind; Your ^rt>up is an advanced .soc'icty from the valley. The moun- 
tain people have a valuable art treasure that is needed by your natiun;;! 
museum. This piece of art is unportant to the rniuinraMi peijple. so they will 
probably want to keep it. However, the mountain people are jxjor and your 
siHTieiy IS rich, Yt^ur sufx^riors in the f»overnmeni have instructed you to ^et 
the art treasure fri>m the mountain people, and they will accept no excuses 
for failure. Ytuir H^>vemment has allmved a lar^je budf^et. su you can uffer the 
mi>uniain people as much money as they want. lX>wn in the valley where you 
live, little IS known of the mountain |H;ople. You will have to learn how to 
deal With them, so that you can persuade them to ^ive you the art treasure, 
Allhouiih the mountain fH?i>ple are poor, they are clever at trading, su you 
Will have to be careful. However, you can assume that il enough money is 
offered, anything can he Kuighi. 

PriKedure; The K'havior rules ot yiuir v«illey society iire described beluw. 
All your actions should follow those rules. Plan him* to persuade the mountain 
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people to give up the art treasure. Part of your Kroup should climb the mountain 
and visit the people there. The other part should stay in the valley and receive 
the foreigners who are coming down from the mountain to visit you. 

Description of valley behavior: I) Greet by placing your hands on your 
shoulders and liK)king briefly towards the sky. 2) Stand far from those you are 
talking to, but face them directly, and look directly into their eyes, Hold your 
head high. 3) When you want to explain something, you can touch members 
of the opposite sex lightly on the arm or shoulder. Contact between members 
of the same sex is rude and must be avoided. Show anger or displeasure by 
clapping your hands loudly. 4) Be businesslike and serious. It is rude to laugh 
or make jokes during business meetings. It is also rude to eat or drink during 
a serious meeting. Be careful not to waste time. You can remind people of 
the time by frequently pointing to yiuir watch. 5) IX) not accept any decisions 
that are made by only one person. Others may have a different opinion. 
Everyone's tipinion is equal. Find out what everyone ihirtks. Men and women 
are equal. Both must be asked for their opinions. 6) Hold up some money, a 
coin or a bill, as a symbol of your sincerity. You can emphasize the importance 
of anything by giving u a high price. 

Mountain Society Instructions 

Background: Your group is an ancient siiciety from the mountain. Your 
people have a priceless art treasure that has been lianded down fn^m generation 
tt> generation. Protection i>f the art treasure is essential to the happiness and 
security of the peiipit*. You have learned xh\t the people in the valley want 
to take the treasure from the mountain. Tliere is no risk of war, but the 
treasure must stay on the nuuiniain. YiUir people have always avoided war by 
establishing friendships with foreigners. Therefi^re, you must now establish 
friendship with the valley people so that they will give up the idea of taking 
the art treasure away. Up on the mountain where you live, little is known ot 
the people in the valley. The elders say that the valley people are rich in 
material things but piK>r in knowledge of the more important things in lite. 
Tor this reaM>n, they may be contused about the meaning of friendship. 

Procedure: The oldeNt male in your group i!» the leader. He will appoint a 
gruup to go to the valley and establish friendship. Others will stay ou the 
mountain and receive a group of visitors from the valley. Behavior rule?* for 
your mountain society are described below. All your actions should follow 
these rules. 

Dcjicriptioii of mountain behavior: 1 ) C Ireet by shaking hands, Meo should 
greet all other men; women should greet all the other women. 1) NX'hen 
talking to foreigners, avoid U>king directly into their eyes. Stand ckbe to 
them, but look down or to the side, l^^irect eye contact is rude, Show 
friendship and giH)d will immediately after greetings Mer^ can do this by 
smiling and placing a hand on another*s shoulder. Women can .iKo touch 
other women in this way. but men and women should never touch each other 
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in public. Be friendly and liyhthearted. Show happiness hv laufihinK, smilinjj, 
and clapping your hands. 4) Before any business is discussed, make sure 
everyone is comfortable. Everyone should be invited to take a Ciiiufortable 
seat on the fl(X)r, and food or drink should be offered. Humor is the key to 
good relationships. Laugh and make jokes, and encourage everyone to join 
in. Business can wait. Friendship comes first. 5) Avoid any arguments with 
the valley people. Of course, you must not give them the treasure, but you 
should try to agree with everything they say. l)o not give any direct yes or no 
answers. What they ask might be possible, perhaps some years in the future. 
For the present, friendship is most important. In any case, final decisions can 
be made only by the oldest male in the group. 6) Do not discuss financial 
matters. It is rude on the mountain to discuss money or politics, in tact, 
everyone uses checks or credit cards because the sight of money is offensive. 
Popular Conversation topics are history, art, and phikisophy. 
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X he !U»'A' EnHlish as a Second Laiiyua^e student eiK'iuinters iivany adjustment 
ditticulties whicli may retard his/her development in learning a lanuuaut* and 
possibly jei^pardize the success of his/her college career. While most colleges 
and universities otter luientation programs to aid the students in adjusting to 
their academic courses, very little is done to help them with the ditticult 
initial problems ot Ci»piny uith the lanyua^e, adapiinu to the new culture, 
and relating to pei>ple of various backgrounds and cultures. In the Intensive 
English Program at the University otWhciMrsin-Milwaukee. ihi> problem has 
been addressed thnni^h the implemeJUation i»t a special cultural orientation 
compi>nent. This paper will describe the v^wU ami oryanuation of thi^ ciun- 
{X)nent and outline its development i»ver tlu* past two vears. An e\*aluation 
of the cultural orientation ci>mponent will be ^iven. and both foreij^n and 
American student reactions will be presented. 

The L-niverMty of \XVsconsiivMilwaukee Intensive linuhsh Proj^ram is a 
pre-enriillment prot^ram administered thnniiih tlie Ciolletie ot Letters anvl 
Science. The enrollment \ aries each term, but the priijirain averaues fnnn SO 
to 00 students a semester. The lanuuajie and cultural ctimpositnin i»f the 
students in the program is appn»ximately k"^ percent Arabic speakers. ^0 
percent Spanish speakers, and the remainder a mixture ot speakers ot 1^ 
dilterent lanuuaj'es. Approxunately 60 percent are leaniinu Lnu'lish for aca- 
demic purposes as oppiKsed to 40 percent ti>r career .ivlvancemeiu. Some <»t 
the latter intend to return to their native ciuintnes while others will remain 
in tfie local communitv. 

The proLiram is divided inio tour skill area^ (i^rammar, wnrinu. reavlint;. 
-mdoral skills) .mdcl.isscs meet tour liours dailv. Tive emht week sessums.ire 
ottered a ye.ir (two each semester and i»ne in tlie suiunur). Based on initial 
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placement testing, students are assisned to appropriate ability levels within 
the program. The cultural orientation component that we will address here 
has been incorpiirnted into the curriculum of the Intensive English Program. 
One oral skills class each week (with the exception of the first and last week 
of each session) is devoted to a culniral^orientation session. 

The purpi)se of the cultural-orientation program is threefold: (1) fi)r the 
international students, to develop a better imderstanding i)f American culture 
and values; (2) for the American participants, to develop a better understand" 
ing of the varied cultures of the international students; (3) for all participants, 
to stimulate a non^judgmental appreciation of all cultures and cultural differ* 
ences. 

The cultural orientation program consists primarily of weekly sessions on 
various topics chosen to stimulate discussion of cultural differences. Although 
these group sessions take place during the regular i)ral skills class hour, instead 
of the regular teacher being present in the riK)m, it has been arranged for 
American students to join the class that day as discussion facilitators and 
participants. The facilitators are seniors or graduate students who are earning 
independent study credit through either the linguistics or communications 
department for their work with the program. The participants are students 
from the communications department's Intcrcultural Q>mmunications class. 
These students are invi)lved in the priiject as an extra-credit option for their 
class. Their participation in these sessions as participants and the paper that 
they write about their impressions fulfill the requirements for their extra-credit 
project. This inter-departmental ciH)jHrrative aspect of the program is one of 
the principal rcasi)ns fnr its success. The involvenuMU of these student peers 
as cultural informants instead of teachers allows the discussion session to take 
place in a more informal, less threatening atmosphere. 

The Dverall running of the program is taken care of by a committee made 
up of members of the lEP staff who have volunteered to work on this project 
as a part v)f their normal teaclung/administrative load. This committee meets 
weekly to handle the organi:ational needs of the pri>gram (selecting facilita- 
ti>rs, dividing students into the discussiiin groups, scheduling, etc J and to 
prepare/revise the discussion materials. 

What follows IS a deNcriptii)n of how the program ha^ evolved and been 
adapted to better suit students* needs. We will also addrev^ the J^^ue of 
evaluatiiUi and lu>w wc are trying to jiidge the success of tlie program. 

The oncntatii>n program lastN 12 weeks and i.> ba>ed on a .sene.s of >mall' 
group disciivsion.^i concerning intercultural issues. The discussions take place 
during the regularly scheduled oral skills hour ot the Intensive Hnglish Pro- 
gram. The groijps arc kept small in size; a typical comp4>sitJon would be one 
facilitator, three American participants, and seven international students. 

As mentioned earlier, the American studenrs involved may participate in 
one of two ways: as a discussii)n group facilitator or as a participant of the 
group. Tlu' group facilitator's role is to guide tl)e group from an objective 
piMfU of view, i-nsurtng that everyone lias an equal opfMrturury toci>ntribute. 
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to raise appropriate questions, and to point out cultural differences, and in 
general, to keep the discussion moving in a productive manner without 
interjectinR his or her personal opinion. As participants in the discussion 
Kroup, American students play an equal and similar role to that of their foreign 
counterparts. They are, in a sense, contributing to the discussion as cultural 
informants expounding that point of view as a representative of the respective 
culture. 

The reason it was decided to employ other AnuTicans as facilitators and 
group discussion participants, rather than use the teaching staff of the Inten- 
sive Englisli Program, was to allow the students to feel at ease and speak 
openly and honestly on sensitive issues. We felt that this change was necessary 
ro enable students to relate on an equal basis with their American counter- 
parts. This atmosphere, for a variety of reasons (out of politeness, respect, or 
ftar). does not always exist between students and teachers in the classriHUu. 
So, in fact, during the cultural orientation discussion hour of the week, the 
regularly scheduled teacher is not present, and the discussion group facilitator 
solely directs the class. 

During each of the 12 weeks, there is a different topic for discussion. Sonu' 
of the topics were decided upon on the basis of demonstrated student needs 
and others were ones that the project committee fcit needed to be included. 
Recurring themes and questions such as "Americans are cold and superhcial," 
"Why do families kick their children out of the house when they're 18 years 
old?" "People from that country never bathe," and "Chinese j>eople don't 
love their children," prompted us to include topics on the ideas of friendship, 
the family, and stereotyping and prejudice. AK»ng with the discussion of the 
family, we provide the opptirtunity to spend a weekend with an American 
family for those students who want ti» participate in a home slay. This home 
stay component allows our students to get a glimpse of AfMerican family life 
and also provides them with a contact within the conuuuniiy. Other topics 
that our comn\ittee feK needed to he included m the discussions were vxpvr- 
lential learning (the idea of experiential vs. academic learning, identifying 
learning resources, setting goals and doing regular self-evalution), culture 
shock (the stages a person goes through upim entering and discovering a new 
culture), language, and nonv**»^bal communication. Hiscussion .strategies and 
guiding questions are provided for tlie facilitators Un each topic. However, 
we try to keep the guidelines broad enough so that K)lh Americans and foreign 
students can approach the topic from a variety ot angles. 

The topics are generally ordered in terms of how much per.sDnal investment 
i> required on the part of the group members. Those ii>pics whicli iiuulve less 
risk and investment are giver early in the semester, and a conscious effort is 
made to establish understanding and a sense of stcunty in the group. S|vcific 
activities designed to develop group cohesiveness are organized in each group 
to build this type U group dynamic. Later m the semester, when there is a 
feeling of mutual acceptance, topics which involve persunal and tultural 
values and beliefs can more easily be discussed. 
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As an end to this general description section, there are two aspects of the 
program that should be mentioned, although they no lonfjer exist, We feel 
that the experience that led us to review our program will he instructive for 
others trying to set up similar programs. The two major changes have to do 
with recruiting and training of facilitators and the dropping of an initial set 
of discussion topics on basic survival skills in a new culture, 

When the program was first devised there was a perceived need for work 
with the newly-arrived students on such basic thinj;5 as banking, the city bus 
system, and finding housing. We therefore set up a Phase I during which the 
group discussions would be devoted to these topics. It was thought that 
students who were not new would be able to help with providing information 
for those who were. In the first running of the program, several weeks were 
allotted for this Phase 1. In the second and third runnings, in response to 
reactions from both the foreign students and tht; American students, Phase I 
was progressively shortened. By the end of the third time through, it was 
obvious that our original conception of Phase 1 was simply wrong. 

It is not that newly arrived students do not have specific, powerful prtjblems 
dealing with a strange banking system or renting an apartment. However, it 
became clear that trying to help with the soluticms to these kinds of problems 
in a group discussion could not work. The problems that students had of this 
nature usually needed more than discussion to solve. Many times the students 
had family or friends to help them, someone from their own culture who had 
the experience to understand and mediate. Much of the time the new students 
were shy and reluctant or embarrassed to discuss these problems in a group 
setting, Often, the more experienced students were nut happy devoting time 
listening to and discussing things they felt they did not need. For ail of these 
reasons, Phase I was drastically reduced by the time we Ivgan the program 
the fourth time. Basically, it has become individually oriented, ad-hoc coun- 
seling whereby a student with a particular problem can be helped by one of 
the staff or by an experienced facilitator. 

As for the second major revision, the sources for vecruiting facilitators, as 
well as the training they receive, have undergone some serious changes since 
the initial program. In the early days, we felt thi;t we could get by with people 
who were basically interested and willing to take on the responsibility of 
working with a group. At that time lx>th facilitators and participants were 
recruited from the same undergraduate intercultural communications class 
offered in the department of communicatiims. The students were given extra 
credit points for their participation in our cultural orientation program. 

As we gained more experience with our program, we increasingly realized 
the crucial nature of the facilitator's n)le. We also realized that ir was m>t 
realistic to expect undergraduates, often in their first encounter with people 
from other cultures, to be capable of handling this role as effectively as it 
should ht\ We are now recruiting as facilitators only graduate students with 
intercultural experience and/or experience in small group leadership. We have 
also instituted a required day-long training session for facilitators to familiarize 
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them with the particular needs uf a program like ours. As has been mentioned, 
the facihtiuors now receive course credit (Independent Study) for the work 
they do with us. The American student participants (non-facihtators) in the 
groups continue to he recruited from the undergraduate class in intercultural 
communications. 

During the first several sessions that the cultural orientation component 
was a part of the huensive EnRlish Program, there were no formal evaluation 
sessions conducted. However, regular evaluation devices were incorptirated 
into the sessions beginning with tiie fall 1983 semester. They were a part of 
the program both in the middle and at the end of the semester and took place 
in three ways: (I) a discussion session to help the groups focus on evaluation 
of group as well as individual goals; (2) a written self-evaluation by participants 
(both foreign and American) and facilitators of their experiences during the 
sessions, including any personal development that they recognized; (3) a 
written evaluation by the facilitators of the program sessions and topics in 
order to help determine their value and appropriateness. 

In addition to these written instruments, we have incorporated more regular 
meetings into the Cultural Orientation component. We now have meetings 
every two weeks for the facilitators and the project organizing committee in 
order to distribute discussion group information and maintain a flow of feed- 
back with regard to the successes and failures of the groups. 

Then; have also been a variety of comments offered by students, facilitators, 
pnigram developers, and instructors from both the intensive English Program 
and the Communications Department. Many of these have already been 
discussed since these were the instigating factors for the changes that have 
been made from program to program. Such factors as tlie elimiiiation of 
survival needs and the changing of tt)pics, through both addition and modi- 
ficiation, are examples of the way in which the evaluation has had a direct 
effect on the cultural orientation. 

There are still changes that need to be made in the cultural orientation 
program, and the conmiittee is cimtinually evaKiai mj. both the negative and 
positive statements received regarding the rrog'-:»m, The most formidable 
negative factor early on was the very high demand on staff time compared to 
the number of hours the students were actually involved in the program- This 
pn)blem has been solved in part simply by running the program over several 
semesters and becommg more efficient m its planning and implementation. 
Another factor has also ci>ntributed to the elimination of this particular 
problem. The use of trained graduate student facilitators has greatly reduced 
the amount of time spent by the staff in troubleshixiting and clarifying. 

On the positive side, as a result of ihe evaluation process, we discovered 
that the program has been successful in initiating the beginning of non- 
judgmental understanding not only of American culture and values, but also 
of the variety of other cultures represented by our English as a Secimd Language 
students. We have presented both foreign and American .students the oppt)r- 
tunity withm a non-threatening envirimment to discuss openly their concep- 
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tiims of and questions about each other's cultures and values, as well as an 
opportunity to lm)k actively at and explain their own cultural values. 

Evidence of the success of the profiram comes through verbal and written 
evaluation froiu both Aiuerican and foreign students. Participants have 
repeatedly expressed an interest in continuing with their same groups, feeling 
that they have developed a rapport with these fellow students during their 
group sessions. Foreign students completing the cultural awareness discussion 
groups in one session of the Intensive English Program have requested that 
new topics be added to the program in the next session so that they can again 
participate. Students, particularly the American students, have expressed an 
awareness of their own growth in self'contidence and a new feeling of comfort 
and ease in crtjss-cultural situations. 

The positive feedback that has been received fnun the students iiwolved 
seems to point to the success and value of the program. The following 
quotations from program participaius illustrate reacti ms to the program by 
American as well as foreign students; 

One of the things I discovered about getting along with people frou) 
different cultures is that although all of us live in the same world but we 
have many differeiu cust(»ms between each other. We can learn many 
things that we have never imagiiwd. (Silvia Burrel, Mexico) 

In a sense, I came to the English as a Second Language discussion in 
hopes that I could ciMUribute somethiiM,' to the discussion (perhaps 
something of a self-centered nature), but instead. I found un'self listening 
and leanung about cultures and perspectives that 1 C(uild learn only by 
intercultural contact — or direct uuercultural experience. I cannot say 
that 1 learned any one specific piece of knowledge or u^formation, but 
perhaps 1 unlearned more than I learned. 1 feel that uuercultural contact 
IS a probable remedy tor humanity's social disease: **hardening i>t iht 
categories.** 1 only wish that 1 had more time and oppoitunity to admin- 
ister this remedy. (Susanne Lise Huth, Uiuted States) 
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DurinKthe late l%Os and early 1970s, interest in aprlicatmn iif t:arl lingers" 
(1951, 1961) nun-directive client-centered ctuinselinn to the advisement nt 
forcifin students led to the develupment nf the Intercultural t:unununicatit)iM 
Workshops (ICW) by the National Association for Foreisn Student Affairs 
(NAFSA). The purpose of these workshops was "to increase mutual awareness 
atnonK the participants of the role their cultural hackKrounds play in influ- 
encinR their values, their tu-havior. and th.^ir perceptions of the world anuitid 
them" (Althen 1970). Intercultural Communication* Workshops were con- 
ducted tm a number of individual campuses and also in joint workshops which 
included students, faculty, and staff from several campuse>. 

At akiut the same time, English lanKuane proKrains were seeking tti provide 
natural communicative settings in which their students could speak ^:n^^ll^h 
and improve their proficiency in the lanKuajje while they were discussinji 
matters o{ interest to them and to their fellow students, tven before the 
current research and theories of affectivity. faculty of Hnulish lan«uaue pro- 
fjrams realized the importance of affective factors in their clas.srooms. They 
knew that more natural conversation would develop if the students were 
allowed to di.scuss topics that directly concerned them. 

At the University of Southern California (USC), a semester-ton« KIW was 
develt^ped as part of the curriculum of the intensive linjjlish protirain. This 
part of the curriculum was called the "intercultural conver^anon" (K:) cla.ss. 



ERIC ^ 
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The class was two ht>urs per week and thus only a small part of the 25 hours 
in the intensive program, hut those two hours turned out to he a very popular 
part of the program for students. They looked forward to the informality and 
to the chance to speak with American students. The class has been an integral 
part of the progran) ever since. 

The class is designed to create a comfortable, relaxed atmosphere. To this 
end, it meets in a lounge rather than in a traditional classroom, and coffee 
and cookies are served to promote a feeling of sharing. 

American students form an integral part of the program. Their presence 
allows tile international students to meet their American peers with whom 
they will eventually need to interact on a daily basis. The American partici* 
pants are not peer teachers. However, they serve as both linguistic and cultural 
models, pro viding tlie international students with valuable ififormation that 
can only he learned through direct experience. 

A typical IC class begins with a warm-up exericse which actively involves 
the participants mentally and phvsically. Lining up in alphabetical order, for 
example, requires the participants to review the Hnglish alphabet and to 
interact with the other participants. Warm-up exercises are usually related to 
the topic of the scssiim and help set the tone, 

The warm'Up exercise is fallowed by an experiential exercise which focuses 
on the topic of that session. The participants may be a»»ked to gather infor* 
mation from the repren-nied cultures, or they may be placed in situations 
which force theru to experience the dynaiuics of a cultural probleiu. Occa* 
sionally. some participants ;ict a.s observers, taking notes on the pri>cess ot the 
interaction and later reporting to the whole yroup. 

The experiential exercise is followed by a debnefiiv .. ivhich feelings are 
checked out and observations regarding the interaction are made. Through 
this debriefing the participants make discoveries aKuit themselves, the other 
participants, and the cultural dynamics they have just experivnced. This 
debriefing is followed by a general discussion on the implicatuuis of what has 
been observed, and then by other, pracnc.il exercises which j^ive the partic- 
ipants a chance to apply what they hiivc le.irned. 

Thh foniiat has been found to produce a maximum learning experience 
because it focuses on both the cognitive and affective domains. C)rij4inallv. 
the class was mi»re information oneiued. The students were given handi>uts 
with vocabulary lists, questions for discusMon, and other inti»rination that was 
felt to be pertinent at the tune. However, it w.is tound that these handouts 
detracted fnun the experience, focusmtj the stuiients' attention on lin^»uistic 
concerns rather than on cultural i^nes. As a result, the issues were dealt with 
on a cojiiniiive level while the affective level was minimi:ej. 

tJulture shock, like any other emotional problem, needs to be dealt with 
on an emotional level, liuellectuali:in».' ignores the yur level reactu>ns aiul 
leaves the victim i»f culture shock with no enuuional outlet i>r resolution. bi>r 
this reason, expeneiuuil exercises art* used m the U clas> whenever possible. 
These exercises .illow the aftei tive doin.uii to be tapped and explored .uid, 
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when combined with more cognitive activities such as discussions, bring the 
participants to a yreater awareness of their experience. 

Experiential exercises are arranged progressively in terms of t\\c level of 
self-disclosure. As trust and group rapport develop, the exercises become more 
demanding, and the participants are allowed to experience the unknown and 
often threatening dynamics of other cultures, but in a safe, controlled envi- 
ronment. Participants are never forced to reveal more than they want to. 

Over the years in which IC classes have been offered at USC, a wide array 
of topics has been dealt with, in recent years, those topics have been narrowed 
down to what are considered the most essential. Here is an iuitline i)f the IC 
class currently offered each semester; 

1. Introduction. Students become acquainted with each other. They are 
given a chance to show how much they know alx)ut the countries represented 
in the IC class. 

2. Hobbies. Students continue to learn about one another. They share 
their interests arui learn what they have in common. 

3. Crime. While the focus is on criUK' in the United States, students share 
cultural perceptior^s on crime arul punishment. Students then develop lists of 
ways to live safely and .securely durii^g their stay in the United States. 

4. Foreign Student Problems. Problenvsolving activities are used which 
deal with specific problems that foreigi^ studerus have. Students are asked to 
rank solutions. Students then gerwrate their own lists of problems that foreign 
students encounter. These problems are discussed arul possible solutions are 
profX)sed. This sessii>n allmvs students to see that they are not akme ui having 
adjustment problems. It is also very enligluerur^g to the Americans. 

5. Verbal Communication. This session deals with the problems inherent 
in verbal communication. The Rumor C^linic (Pheiffer arul ji>nes, Vol. \\) \s 
used ti> get the session moving. While the major problem tin ioM^n • tudents 
is understanding and speaking it) a foreign language, students come to realize 
that even native speakers have trouble communicating. Ways U>r mi^re effec- 
tive verbal communication are discussed und practiced. 

6. Nonverbal Communication. This sessu^n fi^uses nn proxemics. eve 
contact^ and gestures, l^ifterences are experienced and then compared and 
Ci>ntrasted. 

7. Perceptions. This sessmn begins vvirb personal perceptions and leads 
into cultural perceptions. Paul B. Pederson's Map lixerci.se (Weeks. Pederson 
and Brislin l^>rt2) is used to introduce the concept ot ethnoccntrism. 

8. Stereotypes. Thnuiyh Allen/Maggui\ Breaking C Cultural Stereotypes 
lixercise (Pfeiffer and Jiuies, Vol IX). stiidents experience what it is like to 
be stertiuyped by others. They al.so see hi>w otbers teel about beiiu; stereo- 
typed. Students are then given a chance to break stereotypes ,ind to Ci^rrett 
misconception^ that others have .ibiuit their culture. 

^. Learning and Change. Ihe l.eartunt: .uul C h.^n^e lixer^^ise (Weeks. 
Pedcrsim and Brislin P>H2) is used to asses> the effect i>l change on perti>r- 
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mance. This leads into a discussion of culture shock, and students are given 
a chance to share their own experiences. 

10. Marriage and Family* Differences in tnarriafje customs are shared. Roles 
of men and women in different cultures are discussed. 

1 1 . Impressions. Present perceptions of K^oup members about each other 
are compared to their first impressions at the beginning of the semester. 
Cultural as well as personal bases for these impr^issions are explored. 

12. Description. Lyra Srinivasan's CrosS'Culturat Study Prints are used to 
explore physical manifestations of a culture (Srinivasan 1977). Students are 
asked to bring objects from their countries, and the meaning and uses of these 
objects are discussed. 

13. Values. The Parable (HiHjpes and Ventura 1979) is used to discuss 
value differences. Oitical incidents (Hoopes and Ventura 1979) are then 
used to intrixiuce differences in values across cultures. 

14. £mo2ions. Emotions are discussed on a general level. Students then 
share their own feelings, particularly those dealing with their experiences 
living in the United States and dealing with people from other cultures. 

15. Closure. The group's progress over the semester is discussed and its 
termination is dealt with. 

Student reaction to IC class has generally been very positive. They like the 
casual aimospliere, enjoy the various topics, and are happy to meet American 
students. Here are two typical react iims that students have had to the IC 
class: 

('la.vs IS very free and comfortable. I like free talking mj I like this class. 

I like this cla.vs because it is a friendly class. I made many friends here. 
And it taught us many things vvhicli are ver>' imjx^rtant. but we alway.s 
miss them in our daily living. In this class I learned a lot aUuit foreign 
cultures which I have never heard of before. Though it is a class it seems 
a conversation at home to me. I feel comfortable and relaxed in this 
class. I like the American teachers and American students in the clas>. 
I think I started to like America fri>m this class. 

As can K* seen, the IC class has had many positive effects oh the students. 
Since the clas> deals with cultural dynamics, it helps the students, most of 
whom have just arrived in the United States, deal with the effects ol culture 
shi^ck. The students begin to understand the dynamics of what is hapfH?ning 
to them, realize that they are shanng commofi problems, and begifi to deal 
with anger and confusion. Their feelings of loneliness and isolation ure thus 
minimized. Instead of placmjn blame on some outside entity such as the I:SL 
piogram or unfriendly Americans, they begin taking responsibility li»r their 
own feelings. 

The American Lanyuaye Ifvstitute employs two foreign student advisers 
(I'SAs) who arc also trained HSL instructors. The IC cl.iss is normally facili- 
tated by those FSAs ratluT than a regular faculty member because the FSAs 
are trained to deal with cultural adjustment, can easily detect a student who 
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is IvavinK problems, nnd can help him/her in the class and privately in the 
office before things get out of control. Because of his/her function as an FSA 
facilitatinK rather than teaching the class his/her ri)le as helper is readily 
perceived by the snidents. This tends to give the students a |^)sitive attitude 
towards the proRraiu. Facilitatinfj the IC class has become an important part 
of the FSA's role at the American LanKuaije Institute because it fjives a type 
of student contact which is essential to his/her role as adviser. Without that 
contact, snident problems would remain unknown. 

However, the IC class need not necessarily be facilitated by an TSA, and 
regular faculty members have been trained to lead it. The semester-Ion^ 
training is based on the trainees' attending the IC class as particpants s(» that 
they can experience the class on the same level as the st\idents. This experi* 
ence is then debriefed each week in an additional one-hour session which 
includes the trainees and the FSA i)nly. In this session, the material used in 
that particular week's IC class is discussed in detail as well as student reaction 
and trainee reaction to it. Relationships anu)nK students and between students 
and trainees are also talked about with particular emphasis on such concepts 
as who leads a group and why and who d(>nunates a group and why. In this 
way, trainees discover their individual group behavior and how it affects group 
interaction. Thus, democratic and authoritarian leadership styles are Uiked 
at in depth. In the writers* opinion, democratic leadership is essential for the 
success of an IC class. fi>r it allows students to learn at their own pace, make 
discoveries as they are ready to. and take responsibility for themselves. How- 
ever. It is also im(Tortant for the facilitator to recognize his/her iiwn leadership 
style and to be comfortable with it. 

The American student participar on the other hand, are wot trained. It 
is very important that they he the pv s of the internaii<jnal students, and any 
training would upset the balance of the relationship. However, the^e partic- 
ipants anr carefully chi>sen. A notice is posted in the work -study office hrietly 
describing the }M>sition and the qualifications. In order to be qualified, can- 
didates must be wt)rk-studv recipients (for budgeting purposes iMily) and should 
be native speakers of tnglish. This native-sjvaker stipulation serves two 
pur^^oses: a linguistic one, providing our students with native-speaker input; 
and a cultural one. provuiing them with a model ot American culture. Occa- 
sionally. internatiDoal work-^tudy students are employed. l|t>\vever. their 
linglish should be exemplary and their experience with American culture such 
that our students can learn somethmjLi from rhenv 

Hach candidate tor the position is interviewed by the facilitators. The 
interview is used to determine the amount oi interest the candidate has m 
working with international students. While no experience with international 
.students is required, it l^ important that the candidate be sincere in his/her 
commitment to attending the IC; class no a regular ba>is atul that he/she be 
truly interested in learning about luher cultures and in meetinti people with 
very different backgrounds and piunts i)t view. 

1 



Those candidates who meet the facilitators* standards in the interview 
process are hired. They are briefed as to who the students are and what their 
purpose at USC is. They are also yiven a brief descriptii>n of what to expect 
in the class. Otherwise, they are {jiven no training and are thus allowed to 
experience the class on an equal footing with the international stiidents. 

In B class of about 15 students, an attempt is made to present a balanced 
picture of American culture. To this end, the facilitators try to eu^ploy men 
and women, minorities and non-minorities. 

While it is difficult to find Auierican participants, the success rate with 
those who have been employed has been very high. The American students 
generally learn as much from the IC class as the foreign students and often 
request to attend a second seuiestcr. However, experience has shown thai 
using the sanie student for niore than two seuiesters results in burnout. 

As was mentioned above, the IC class is a two-hour block in a 25-hour 
intensive level Bnglish class known as ALl 200. Thus, only students who 
place into level 200 or who come up from the lowest level ever get to 
participate in an IC class. Students who take IC class, then, have either just 
arrived in the United States or have been here for one semester. Ikcause <if 
time constraints, students who place into the intermediate and advanced 
levels never get to take an IC class, although cultural adjustment is sometimes 
discussed at those levels. While it is recognized that Miese students also have 
adjustment problems, it is felt that they have enough proficiency in English 
to bf* ^^bl»» rr. Hej,i effectively with cultural adjustment, and those with 
severe adjustment problems are referred to an FSA. In addition, students in 
these levels are taking classes in their academic department so that they are 
being exposed to Americans and American culture. The intensive level 
students, on tlie other hand, are isolated from American students because of 
their lack of proficiency in the language and because all their time is spent in 
English classes. The IC, then, is much more important for these students and. 
with the presence tif their American peers, serves as a bridge to regular 
university life. 
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TEACHER SOLUTIONS AND 
APPUCATIOHS 



Culture Partners in Symbiotic 
Education: CJ.S. and Foreign 
Students Learning Together 



Vernie Davis 

Guilford College 



Symbiosis refers ii> the relationship between twi) dissimilar organisms inclose 
association, especially when tlie relationship is advantafjeous to both. Such a 
relationship is |H>ssible amonK foreign and American students when an cdu* 
rational institution views the presence of fi»reiKn students as an asset to the 
college community while being concerned aUmt the langauge and academic 
iKvds ol Uith. This paper suggests that by developing such a relationship 
k'tween institutions (or departments within the institution) it is |X)ssible to 
create a learning environment tor both groups. Since the paper is written by 
a professor of anthri>pi>logy rather than by a ref.resentaiive of the language 
center or international education i>ffice, it may be particularly helpful in 
presenting the perspectives of iliosv with whom BSL leaders and professionals 
in international education may want to join to enhance the benehts oi 
symbiotic relatiwp^ups. 

This paper describes a project which pairjs U.S. students in an intriKhictory 
anthrotH>K>gy course with international students studying intensive tnglish. 
The "culture partners" are provided with a structure within which to learn 
from each <»ther to disCiJver cultural meanings uMng the anthropological 
re>earch approach of the ethm^graphic interview. 1 he anthropology students 
are instnictcd in the principles and luethovU ethnographic interviewing m 
their anthropology class and are assigned this project as one ot their course 



Although the />ri;jevl is Je^ailviJ J)\ the AsuKiau ProjcsMn nf "siKudit^fAuihropoln^ df 
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assiRnincnts (see Appendix for project handout). They are required to set up 
interviews with their assigned cuhure partner for one hour per week for nine 
weeks. They keep detailed notes of their inrervieWv' and use these notes to 
write an ethnography on some aspect of their partner's culture. The English 
lanjjuaye students are required to participate in this project their first semester 
and may elect to repeat it their second semester if there are enough students 
in tlu; cultural anthropi>loRy class. There is a hi^h rate of students choosing 
to repeat the experience. The huer-Link Lanfjuane Center director spends 
one class periinl on orientation and collects names and phone numbers of 
interested students. The anthropology course spends three class pericKls on 
the project ami has one class reading related to the project. The anthropology 
professor assigns students their partners and deals with any problems locating 
partners at the outset. Thus, the program involves minimal administrative 
effort on the part of the English language center — a fact which, in retmspect, 
seems to uidicate great foresight on the part of the huer-Link director. 

There are several reciprtjcal benefits to the project, each of which nicely 
demonstrates the validity of the West African proverb "the left hand washes 
the right." Not (Uily do the two sets of students have the opportunity to learn 
aUuit the cuhure of the other, but the interactive process of tlie project allows 
them to make impi»rtani discoveries about their own cultures as well. The 
international students have a language partner with whom to practice English 
while they discuss culture, and the anthro^H)logy students are able to learn 
about ethnographic research and the uniH)rtance of gaining the insider's 
perspective. Einally, as |H)inted out earlier, such jiiint pro|ects reduce admin- 
istrative and instructional time fitr instructors and administrators in Kith 
institutions. 

A key element i>t the project has been the focus provided by the anthroplogy 
class. Tlie course stresses the imfxirtanct of erluiograhpic research which seeks 
to learn aKjut a culture and describe it from the point ot view of the partici- 
pants of the culture. "Rather than study people, ethnography means /eurriiFi^ 
/nmi periplf*' (Spradley One o\ the goals of this project is ti) help 

students learn what this kind of research is like. Pru)r ii> presentation of the 
assignment, students have looked at culture as kni>wledgf and have expliired 
how culture influences i>ur perceptiDns and iindet'^fandings. Tlwy thus under- 
stand that a central .,'oal of ethm>graphy is not only to avoid imiHJSing line's 
own cultural interpretatiims and understandini!s» but roseek todisCi)ver those 
meanings tfuu are imfHirtant to the cultiire i>ne seeks to understand. They are 
instructed to be^in their interviews with what Spradley has termed a Cijnscious 
attitude of Ignorance. *'l di>n*i km>vv how the pei»ple of Crushing, Wisconsin, 
understand their wurld. That remains to be discovered" (Spradley 1^>7^): 4). 

The studenis are instructed to use SpradleyN approach tn interviewing tn 
elicit what Spradley calls Clrand Tiuirs and Mmi Tours. Ti> get the details 
considered important by the cultural guide, the anihro|H)K)gy students must 
let the tuliural infDrm.mt piunt out the in\(H>rtant highlights i)f his or her 
i>wn culture. In this case, students fi>cus on life histories, explaining what it 
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was like to grow up in their culture^ The students are instructed to keep 
detailed notes to which they can refer when asking tor more information 
alxnit items mentioned in the grand tour. These follow-up questions lead to 
the mini tours. In this method, it is important that the categories of discussion 
and the questions asked come from topics initiated hy the inf(>rmant so as to 
avoid asking questions based on one*s own categories of meaning. In this way. 
the interviewers are assured of discovering concepts meaningful to the culture 
they want to learn aKnit rather than framing issues in the context of their 
own culture. Students inevitably qiiestion this pn)cess at the outset since they 
cannot imagine ahead of time where it might lead them, but they gain an 
appreciation for the approach as they engajje in the project. As Dne student 
put it: 

My ethnographic interview was not at all what I had expected. I 
anticipated a small man with dark complexion, eager for the chance to 
make an American friend. Enter a person six feet tall, two hundred and 
fifty pt)iinds. light skinned and not the least bit interested in me or my 
coiintry. What happened ti> the Lebanese guy I had signed for.' I just 
could not believe the stereotype I had si) carefully built could be that 
misconstrued. . . . The important questions I had intended to ask turned 
oiit to be so trivial that I was too embarrassed to even mention most of 
them. 

Since accurate records are impi>rtant in ethnographic research, the anthro- 
|M)logy siiidents are required to submit their notes for comments and evaluation 
after approximately three interviews. Thrmiglunit the nine-wtck period, a 
few minutes of an occasional class period are spent asking students about their 
interviews and helping with pri>blems. Piscussum of problems helps the 
students lH?rter learn the meihiKl of ethm»graphic research and provides an 
opiHirluniiy for them to learn trom each other. One student, concerned that 
her culture partner fn>m the C]a:a Strip kept talking about all of the wars 
instead i>f his life history, came to discover through class discusssuin tliar thi.> 
history was his life. Not only did this particular Palestinian and the American 
Jewish student learn a great deal through each other, but clas.\ discu.vsion 
allowed iheNe discoveries to be shared with lubers in tlu* cLiv^. 

Toward the end ot the nine weekN. a cla>.s period spent exphuinng hiAv 
to analyze interview notes ti» dhci»ver cultural themes. Spnidle> (1^)7^) has 
several helpful chapters devoted lo this isMie. Students are asked to bring a 
list of themes to »he next clasN. niscu.ssum ot these themes in class tiirtlun 
shares cultural discoveries with the rest i)f the clasN. helps remind students 
that they must becaretul aKuit generalizing from their one cultural intiirmant. 
and helps prepare them \or presenting a written ethnographic descriplum that 
focuses a cultural theme. 

The k-nehts this project are several. In tact, students enuaued in the 
project perceive addituuial benetits beyond thi>se eiuisuwied by the project 
designers, and students m the anthri)pi^li»gy ciuirse have been highly enthu- 
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sinstic alx>ut this project in the cnd'of-tlic-seinester course evjiluatiims. Recently, 
a student carried mit an independent study to ev;ihiate this project. Usinii; the 
strategy of "illiuninative evaluation'* as developed by Parlett and Hamilton 
( 1972)i she conducted ethnographic interviews with both sets ot' participants 
to discover benefits they perceived. 

The U.S. students benefited by (1) learning about a particular culture. (2) 
becomintJ aware of new cultural perspectives. (3) helping a foreign student 
practice English, (4) learning an important research strategy in anthro(X)loKy» 
and (5) learning to take re.s}H)nsibility for their i)wn learninj^. Frei|uently, the 
U.S. students were completely unaware of the existence of the country of 
their culture partner. Many students admitted that they had no idea where 
the country was on a map before the interviews (Harrison 1^)84). IWsides the 
factual knowledge about a particular culture, students were able to learn 
tirstharul one of the themes ot the cultural anthro}H)loyy course — the sij^nifi* 
cance of culture on perception. Discovering these perspectives for thenbelve.s 
was a valuable expenence for the students. One student observed in her 
ethnoj»raphic report that the pn)ject affected her understanding of her own 
culture. **Not only did 1 learn about her culture, but it made me think about 
my own. . . Another said, *'lt was a little bit difficult for because 1 had 
to interview a Palestinian and I'm Jewish. So for me. 1 had to re-evaluate 
things of my past. But it has opened up my mind. I've never heard the other 
side More'* (Harrison 1^)84:6). Harrison also learned that several of the U.S. 
students tiH)k pride in their role assisting someone learn Ln^li.sh (thou)>h this 
was never an explicit part of the as.siynment) and that they tiH)k personal 
satsifaciion in the impn>vement in lin^lish conuiiunication they observed 
with their partners. 

i^^^ne of the stated i»b)ectivt'> of rfie pri)ject h to help the U.S. student> 
learn aK iit anthropoloj^ical research by direct participation. This project 
helps those who may never take aiv^ther anthropology course learn more 
about the perspective of the discipline and serves ti> interest others \vho had 
not previously planned ti> major in this field. Whether or not they di> further 
work in anthroix)louv. it serves to h**!p Ntudents discover that all learninji does 
not Come from bi>oks and iielps thein take a more proactive relatu>nship to 
their learning. 

IVrnetits to the inten^.itional studentN are ( 1 ) bemt: able to talk about their 
own culture m an .American whi> is a willini^ liNtener. (1) learnini; about 
American culture. ( M havinji an i)ppi)rtunir\ ti» practice Kntjlish, l4) devel- 
oping^ autonomy in interactinj^ w ith a stranger without their bn;ihshdanuuaye 
te.icher, and (5) beint: able to in. ike a new triend. Mans of ihe students 
expres>ed their pleasure at bein^ .ible ti) talk aKuit their coiintrs to a North 
Aineric.ui. Thev felt that North Americar^s have little kni>wled^e about their 
tDuntries and wclci»med the oppDrtunitv to clear up stereiUvpo. .As i^ne 
student put It: **Ot course we are livini: with Aineruan^. but we di>n*t have a 
louu. tune to talk aboui v)ur i^ultiire. W e w.mt Aineru.mN to koiAv aK>ur the 
thine^ we hase. . . . It is impi»rtant to make our iimrMrs kui>vvn here" (Mar- 
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rison 1984:4). Another snid. "1 accepted tiK' interview boCcUise I like to ralk 
about niy country, my customs— everything about my counrry— -as much as 
possible. 1 am really proud to be Uoiw my country, especially when I am ho tar 
from it" (Harrisim 1984;4). 

Althouijh the iiuerview focuses primarily on the cultures of the interna- 
tUms* stuvlents, the interactive nature - .r the metliod leads to many discoveries 
aKnit U.S. culture. The international students make many observations based 
on the interaction with their American culture partners. e.«M differences in 
the meaninR of friendship and the cultural freedimi to talk about everything — 
politics, religion, customs, people, education, tamily. etc. Because they are 
discussing culture, it is easier for these topics ti) be discussed with the North 
American srudents. Frequently the frieiuiships lead to Ciintaet outside ot the 
interviews and include such activities as shared uK'als and trips to share some 
aspect of U.S. culture. 

Because the interviews are in Hnnlish and beci'iuse the international srudents 
di> a substantial part of the talking, there is considerable practice in commu- 
nication in Enylisli. Topics of discussion are usually different from those in 
Enslish classes and thus stimulate lUti learning of new vocabulary. The inter- 
views provivie h semi-structured sertin^ which facilitates what for n\any of the 
ituernational students is their first substantial communication in lin^lish with 
someone other than their Enfjii.sh teachers. They approach the project with 
nervousness and trepidativ>n and yain cvintidence in inieractinK with a North 
American. 

Finally, many friends are made. As noted earlier, the international students 
are sometimes disappointed to learn that the American concept of tneruiship 
can terminate quickly and that rhe relationship i.s* in M>nie can*;*, limited to 
me assignment and ends wher. the obligation ends. Nonetheles.s. frieiuWups 
have frequently developed that have led beyond the ,i.sM«ned nine-wcck 
project, and both the U.S. and fi)rei«n students have found it ea.sier ti) meet 
and interacr wirh others on campu.s as a re^ult ot the project. They learned it 
was acceptable ii> be ignorant and that it was exciting and tun ti» ask que^tion.s 
and lear'V 

A ni)te of caution m.iy be advisable. Because both scis Dt students in a 
project such as this are human bcinjis witl their i»wn cultural biases, inter- 
persDnal styles, and individual mterests. there is a greater potential ti»r personal 
problems than with nu^re usu.il assignments such as library rese<ircl\ projects. 
l^)th sets of students should be prepared \o be Luliurally sensitive so as to be 
able to identify and correct cultural misconceptions. For ex.unple. the mean- 
ing i>f body Lmjiua^^e ditters from culture to culture, .ind students may send 
HDiuerbal messages that are misinterpreted. l^>redoiiK an^^er. sexual interest 
are prune areas \ox misunderstandu^^. Althouuh many cimtinuinu trietulships 
have developed from this assi^^nment. international students shou^) be warned 
not to be d!sappoii\ted it the **trieruiship" viocs not continue atter the asMi^ned 
[>rojtvt. By alertinii students to putenti.W ha:arvls. iDamt.nnmu close contact 
tor tecdback trom K»th sets ot Ntuderus. .uui etHiuiraviinu stikients to turti 
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misunderstandings into cultural learning situations by discussing them openly, 
project supervisors are able to prevent serious problems. It is also recommended 
that students be versed in ethical principles of ethnographic research regarding 
their responsibilities to each other (see Spradley 1979: 34*39), 

One of the most striking aspects of the project is the fact that everyone 
benefits ? i a significant way. Not only do both sets of students benefit, but 
both j>ets of administrators have part of the work done for them by the other. 
No one is left feeling that he/she is doing all of the work or all of the giving 
while someone else collects the benefits. There are other ways to establish 
this type of relationship. The Inter^Link Language Center at Guilford initiate^^ 
projects with residents at a nearby retirement home to create grandparei 
grandchild relationships between retired senior citizens and intemationwi 
students and with American stu^^^'nts studying foreign languages as language 
partners. Again, there are symbiotic benefits for all parties. With sufficient 
imagination, there is probably no end to the possible projects that could be 
set up, each involving very little administrative effort on the part of the 
language center. Such symbiotic relationships in cultural education might 
even serve in the long run to provide models for more symbiotic relationships 
in cross-cultural politics and economics. 
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Appendix 
Ethnographic Research Project 
Student Instructions 



I 



The Interview 

Life histories are a Umw of ethiuiyraphic research. Like all ethnographic 
research, the goal ivS to learn about a culture and dcsr.ribe it from the point of 
view of the tHinicipanis of the culture. "Rather than studying people, ethnog- 
raphy means leamng from people'' (Spradley, 1979;3). Life histories are one 
of several approaches used by anthropiilogists to collect and present etium' 
graphic data. Life histories are particularly useful in helping us learn about 
the life cycle — what it is like to be born in and live each phase of one's life 
in a particular culture. However, sirK'e cultural in^'iitutions tiuich the lives of 
individuals, I think you will be amazed at how much yoi. can learn about 
cultural institutions— such as families, marriage, education, religion, values, 
economics, and politics— by learning about the lives of particular peiiple. 



Steps to Follow 

1. lie certain that the goals of ethru)graphic research are clear in your 
mind. As with all ethnographyi the researcher seeks to avoid imposing his or 
her^Miii cultural interpretations and understandings but rather seeks xodi$cwer 
those meanings that are important to the culture under study. Ethnographic 
field work starts with what Spradley lias termed a cimscic us attitude of ignii- 
ranee. 

2. Make arrangements to meet with your culture paitner who will serve as 
a cultural informant. An informant is a person who shares infonnatiorv I 
;ecoinmend yoi' chiK>se someone fn»m a culture as different as possible from 
your own, alH)Ut which you presently know nothing but wluch yi>u would he 
interested in knowing alxuit. I will pair you with a student from Inter^Link 
who has volunteered to be interviewed. Tell him/her the nature of your 
assignment and ask if he/she will let you interview hun/lier. Set up a time 
and place where you have privacy and an hour to an Jiour and a lialt of time 
for each of nine meetings. 

V (Conduct ethnojifruphic incerviews. tthntJgraphic interviews ccjnsist of two 
parts: Grand Tours and Mini Kuirs. To «et the details ccjnsidered imfHirtant 
by the inftirmiuu, yi>u first must ask for a grand tour. Let the ififomiant be 
the guide who points out the imfxirtant highlights. You can later return to 
tlie highlights mentioned by the informant and ask for a mini tour of eacli of 
these. 

a. CJrand Tmir. To get the informaf>f to give you the grand tour, ask him 
or her to tell you akait his/her life as a child or ask hin\/lu*r to tell you what 
it was like to grow up in his/her country. Write as much of what lie/she says 
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as possible, trying to write everythinfi in his/her tvords. Doni intmupt to ask 
questions. U he/she asks you to guide hini/her, tell him/her to share what seems 
important to himself/herself. Remind him/her that you don't know what 
features are important. 

b» Mini Tour» After your informant completes the grand tour, you can ask 
him/her to go back to parts he/she mentioned and give yi)u the mini tour of 
these, that is, to provide more detail When yt)u ask these, ch(H)se terms he/ 
she used in his/her earlier gr.md tour and ask him/her to tell you more. This 
may take one or two follow-up meetings. It is possible to conduct mini tours 
within mini tours. Just remember that the questions you ask should be used 
to help elucidate or provide a more complete picture of the topics he/she has 
brought up. Avoid asking questons based on your categories of meaning* 

4» Take thort)Ugh notes during the interview. It is important that you take 
down all information in the words of the informant. Do not try to summari:e 
by putting things in your own words, or you may lose imptirtant meanings. 
Key phrases in the grand tour will be very useful for your coming back to the 
ideas in the mini tours. Exact wording is crucial to the analysis of the data 
which will be explained later, 

5. Remeuiber at all times to adhere to the ethical principles in anthn)po- 
logical research listed by Spradley. 
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TEACHER SOLUTIONS AND 
APPLICATIONS 



Friday Lunches: A Program of 
Cross-Cultural Interaction 



Richard Robyn 

Ashland College 



One of tlic simplest, cheapest, mk\ yet most etfective of the internationul 
prt>Krains iit Ashland College is the iTiday Lunch Proyram started in October, 
1980. 

Dedicated to the idea that cross-cultural communication seems to work so 
much hetter m'er a meal, the pri>«ram brings local elemental and secondary 
students together with »orei«n students on the ci>lle«e campus for a series ol 
lunches and conversatii>n. Since each series typically involves some ^0 toreiun 
students and twice that number of" K>cal pupils, and there are tour series each 
year, there may be as many as W participants each academic year m this 
particular program of cross-cultural interactioiv 

The mechanics of the program are really i^iiite simple. The participatin« 
American and foreign students are prepared wiih names and biof-raphr.-s ot 
their partners and possible topics of discussion, broujiht touether in the college 
cafeteria on a prearranged f'ridav. and paired off tor an hourot lunch. Recaii.se 
of the reality of numbers and for ease of communication, there .ire typitallv 
two American kids tor each foreiun student. Tin- same uroups arc then brouu-ht 
together at the same time tor the next two I rid.iys so that there is a tontinuity 
to the developing relationships. 

The K..al school pupils are oruani:ed by the coordin.itor ot uiftcd programs 
with the A.shland City Schools. Mt, Havid Kowalka. This job involves 
locatinu int^'tested teachers .md pupiU from urade six in the the sevt- . .> li 
elementary schools or from the junior hieh scIuhiI. IVrmission tn ... p. vnts 
and principals is then secured. "The re.sponse h.is been excellent." h - lepMits. 
"Parents have been very cooperative, pavinn lor the lunches ,ind '.ikinu the 
time to brinu their children to the cifetetM. Some even st.iy and t.ikt- f i-.niu-s." 
Te.uhers are encoiirayed to ptep.ite their pupib tot the mter.Ktu.n bv havint; 
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tlieni write aiitobioRraphies fur exchanK*i. by doing soiuc research on the 
countries of their partners, and by prcparinK questions ahmt hfe in the foreign 
culture* There is pre- and post proyrain slwrins of the experience in the 
classroom. 

The cost of the lunch is paid hy the participants. Tor the local scImh>I 
pupils, the parents pay. In case this ix)ses a pn)hlem, the gifted prt)Krani of 
the Ashland Sclux>l System would pay. For those foreign students who are on 
the college meal plan, cost of the limch is already included and no more 
payment is necessary. Tluise not on tlie meal plan are expected to pay. If tliis 
is a problem, the student is not required to eat, but may still participate in 
tlie program. Trans^xirtation of the scIuh)I pupils is done by the buses of tlie 
school systeni. There are no trans^X)rtation costs for the foreign student since 
the program is on campus. These are virtually the only costs associated with 
the program besides paper for occasional handouts. 

Initially a voluntary activity for tlie foreign student, the I'riday Lunch 
Program has proved of such jHfdagogical value that it has become a rcijuired 
part of the intermediate and advanced listening/speaking curriculum of the 
Ashland (College Center for English Studies (AC'CliSS), tlie campus lltP. 
Triday Luncli activities replace the regular listening/speaking class for tliat 
day, and there are pre- and jx)st-lunch classr(x>m activities to sup|X)ri tlie 
cross-cultural interaction. The cliaracter and numk*r of these classnxun activ- 
ities will vary depending upon tlie linguistic level of ilie students and tlie 
familiarity they may have with the program fn>m previous participation; 
however, the following schedule of activities excerpted from the program 
teacher's manual gives an indication of the possibilities; 

1. I'irst week of AC^CBSS session (usually three weeks before tirst Friday 
Luncli encounter). Assignment: Write a 1-2 page autobiograpliy, to be passed 
to the elementary schiH)| pupil. (Note: the autobiography can be done as a 
writing assigiunent in the writing class.) 

2. Monday of the first Friday Lunch Program meeting (class time: 5- 10 
minutes). Teacher reminds students alxuit the program, tells them that time 
in Thursiiay*s class will be devoted to discussion/answering nuestions. If any 
immediate questions need to be answered at this time to reheve anxiety or 
nusundorstandings, it may Ix? wise to take the tune to answer them now. 

V T!w class before the first meeting (class rime; 5-20 minutes). Oiscussion 
and question/answer period. There may K* si>me anxiety on the part of certain 
students, and this is a giuKi time to offer suggestions ami reavsiirance. Discus- 
sion can center ari>und the following topics: the mechanics of the meeting 
(time, place, procedures), remembering that this is a series of three meetings 
all with the same pupil(s). CJonversarion topics: Usually Ct>nversation at the 
fust meeting will center around introductions, family information, schinil life, 
etc. Students with previous Friday Lunch IVogram experience can help flesh 
luit this pan of the discussion. If the pupils' autobu^graphies are »5Viulahle. 
this would help in the discussu»n. Students may need to he remindeJ about 
the purpose of the pnjgram and how best to take advantage of the situatii»n. 
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4. The clus,, after the hrst Friday Ltinch Program mcetinK (class time: 20- 
30 minutes). Discussion and qiiesilon/answer period. The discussion can focus 
on topics brought up during lunch. This can be useful for everyone to hear, 
to compare notes, to fjenerate ideas on topics. Students can describe their 
partners, their families; relate other informatitm. the most imusual/funniest 
thins that happened, their reactions to the pupils, unusual vocabulary words, 
etc. If the teacher attended the Friday Lunch Program and picked up any 
particular problems in pronunciation, vocabulary, grammar, or topics, this 
could be a kihkI time to bring them up and rake care of them in a structured 
way. Students may need some time to ask questions or bring up any problems 
they may have encountered. Often, "veteran" students can help in answering 
the ijuestions. N«)w is the tiuie to remind students abiiut the next ineetinR. 
Usually, realia Is part of the second meeting—they can bring such things as 
stamps, coins, origami, postcards, pictures, traditiiinal clothes, picture biKiks, 
etc. Possible assignment: prepare a short presentation using realia, to present 
in class the day h'fore the Friday Limch Pn>gram. 

5. The class K'fore the second meeting (class time: 5'3C* minuies>. A 
reminder about the program and ahnit realia. Otfey a discussion aKiut possible 
topics, problems. Students may or may mit need a discussion; they may or 
may not make a reaiui presentation. Possible lu>mework; report on partner 
realia. 

6. The class after rb<» second meeting (class tuue: 5-20 minutes). Dep^T.ding 
on homework assignment, teacher/student interest in particular topics, or 
prnblems/brc ikthroughs, this discussion could be a short or long one. By this 
time, the partners are getting used to each other arul so may not need a great 
deal of guidance or help. On the other hand, since they are getting used to 
each other and have probably touched on a great variety of topics, this could 
k' a giH»d lime to explore certain topics in greater depth or new topics the 
students hadn't considered. Possible assignment: tluHise a topic, prepare 5er;es 
of questions, interview the partner, tv\\)xi back. 

7. The class before the third tneeiitig (class time: S^IO minutes). A reminder 

the third meeting. Students can bring camcraji to this last meeting; ihev 
WW ilso expect their partners to take their pictures. Students are als>) encour- 
aged to take the addresses and phi»ne numbers ol rhcir partners arui to contact 
them during the break or anyrime in the future. A di.scu.^'^ion can K' ottered, 
short or long. 

S. The class after the third meeting (class time: 5-10 mlnute^). A final 
pcruKi of discussion, short or long. A long discussion could center around 
what the students learned from this series ot the Friday Lunch IVograin, a 
recapitulatu>n i>f topics covered. 



Conversation Topics: A Partial List 

In any i)ne discussion period, the teacher may not want to exploit the tull 
range o{ U\\hcs available to the students in a ciwuersai ion situation the 
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kind t>ffered by the Friday Lunch Prt^firam. Instead, picking and choosinq 
from the fi)IK)win« (partial) list of possible topics, the teacher can spread out 
these topics over the three weeks of the program: 

1. Iniroductionvs: greetings, self-introduction, introducing a friend, steps 
in an initial conversation. Compare to introductions in their countries. 

2. SchiHil Life: typical day, length of classes, subjects studied, favorite 
teacher (and why), size of class, facilities (^ym. library, cafeteria, etc.), lunch 
(kinds of fiHKl, lenjuthof lunch period, cost), honunvork. study perimis. extra- 
curricular activities, differences between this year's ^jnulf level and last year's, 
the principal (description, what he does), attendance policy, textbook (can 
the pupil brinii one to look at.'), recess. Compare to school life in their 
countries. 

V PlaVi Recreation: vacations (describe, compare sites visited), favorite 
sport (to play and ro watch), school parties, slumber parties. TV (how n^u^y 
hours/week, favorite shows and why, etc.), video yames. sports heroes, rules 
of KJunes/sports, typical weekend activities. (Compare to sports/recreation ui 
their ctuintries. 

4. Friends: boyfriends/j^irlfriends, what is a friend? how many friends should 
you have.' what do friends do toKether.' t'ompare concepts of friendships to 
those in their countries. 

5. Foiui: favorite food. h>od at school. f*»od at home, different food they 
have tried, ('ompare to finul m their countries. 

6. Jokcft: tell a joke, practical jokes, riddles, puns. Tell a joke from their 
culture. 

7. Family Life: size of family, brother arul sisters (ayes and dcscriptioivs), 
father (descnpnon. occupation), mother (descnpnon, occupation), yrand- 
parents (description, whert they live, h*»w often visit), cbores. pets, lolesof 
tlie bouse, description of the bniise. t.'oinpare to family lite m their countries. 

S. Growing up in Ashland: How lom,* have the pupils lived in Ashland, 
tun rhinus to do here. (Make a lisf: rhis can help the fiireii»n srudent disciu'er 
the rown. nearby sires.) 

Future: wbar do they waiu ro be when rhey ^row up (.uul why), looking 
ti^rward ro junii^r huil^ or hi^b sclu»ol (differences from sixth ^rade. reacliers 
rhey have heard abi»ut. subjects, extra-curricular activities). ( .\»inpare to their 
own turiire i»oaN. 

The priij^am h.is benefited bi»tb intern. »tion,d .md eU'iiu'ntary seuind.irv 
srudent pri)Krarnmini: in a v.inery of wavs. The culrural interchange has been 
an obvious beiH'tit: the Ainericm pupils, Mune of whom liave never traveled 
outside i»t OhuK learn .iK»ut foreign Ciuinrries and tustiuivs tirsrh.ind. and 
have the opportunirv tor an exrended tonversanon with .i person whiJsc 
naru^nal lanuuai^e is ivn Lni^lisb. The iiuernatii»nal studi-nts li.ive .i charue 
tiJ learn about the lives ot vountj Americans, a tjroup tini utten ni)t met or 
heard from in their ^rav in America. The\ have the lipi^irtnnitv tti pr.u tice 
'•nj^lish in .1 striururevi vet informal sertmt:, witb a "real" (i c . ui»t .i protes- 
sion.d edikatt»r) Ametkan. This trcitcs .in iiniMi.il liNteninu ^itu.itum; a 
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different metluni of spcakinfj. stnmKe ncccnts, new vocabulnry, all takins 
place in ii "renl" (noisy) setting. Tl)e i^pportiinity is there to practice structures, 
pronunciation, vocabulary, conversation strategies, and topics learned in the 
classroom or to learn and explore new ones not covered in the class. The 
cross-cultural interaction that takes place provides an op{H)rtunity to learn 
about aspects of American life too often missed in textbooks or in the typical 
college foreign student experience: elementary school life, family life, play 
and recreation, ftxid, Krowiny up in Ashland and in America, and many more. 

liesides linguistic or cuitiiral lx?nehts, attitudinal changes can occur. 

For the bold student, aided by a sympathetic teacher, the pro«ranj can offer 
a release fron) the classroom, a chance to explore entirely new areas in his 
education. For the timid student, also supported by the teacher, there is the 
challenge of overconnnK shyness, of learning self-reliance in conversations, 
of putting newly learned patterns into practice. Potential attitudinal changes 
may include a greater self-contideiKe, higher self-esteem, a brighter outlook 
on American life and custonis, and a more inisitive feehng about Unglish 
mastered and towards educativin in Al.'CjnSS. 

There are tuher benefits that have come as a result of the prtigram's oper- 
ation that, while welcome, are not central to the program itself. Studeius tell 
of friendships begun, sometimes of host family invitations, and pen-pal 
exchanges. One Venezuelan student, casually remarking on an upcoming 
birthday, was surprised by an invitatiim to the elementary school for a parry 
in his honor. An increased interest in language learnmg has been another 
result: for the foreign students, learning and practicing casual ci^nversational 
English; for the elementary pupils» an increased enrolhneiu in foreign language 
classes. Publicity has also been one result: the h>cal newspaper piiblished 
prommently a picture of a Kuwam student at a lunch showing his country ^ 
mi>ney to two American pupiU. 

While providing many benefith, the program aNo presents problenvs at 
certain rimes for some foreign students. It is not always ea.^y to carry oft an 
hour's conv*?rsation with a stranger trom .i foreign cmintrv who is not yiiur 
own age. Feelings i>f anxiety. K)redom. friK^tration. and tati^^ue cm Mirt.ice. 
TeacherN and program administrators need to be aware o\ ihi^ m» that thc>e 
normal reactii>nsdo not get out of hand. 

Perhaps the best way to deal with thiN is for everyone involved with the 
program to reci»gni:e that piitring the proper perspective on feelings is a major 
task for persons, and especially voung persons, m a eri»ss-^ciiltural situation. 
Presenting challenging sitiiations that ma> ari»use .1 range i>f feelings from tear 
of the unkni>wn to impatience with repetition can provide catalysts to help 
students ni»t only learn key pi>ints i>f knowledge aK»ut others, hut also learn 
alxnit themselves as well: their strengths and weaknesses, and what they need 
to do to succeed m a certain place and time. It we and luir students aecept 
that, then any "pn)blen)" th.it tomes up is m reality onlv a "thallenue" tu 
(»vercome. 
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TEACHER SOLUTIONS AND 
APPUCATIONS 



A Fusion of Traditions: Family 
Folklore as a New Method for 
Teaching Composition within 
Intensive English Programs 



Eve Cech 

University of Florida 



dnnposition teachers generally ayree that studeiUs shimld have smne per- 
som\ interest in and knowledge of the subjects they are asked to write ahuit. 
This need is especially crucial for the foreign student who is faced U^th with 
learninR the target lanKua«e~En«lish— and with inana«in« an intelligent 
development of a tiipic he may or may not know anything about, while at 
the same time learning how to interact within the context of a tww cultural 
cxperieiKe. As many of us have discovered, it is quite difficult to select 
composition topics for foreign studk?ius that will draw on their existing knowl- 
edge, be personally meaningful, acknowledge the cross-cultural bridges the 
students are constructing, and also be suitable for sustained writinR in English. 

But subjects based on the perstjnal and cultural experience of tlie writer are 
inherently meaninyfuK and some composition theorists (Macrorie and Elbow 
for instances) ar^ue that such a personal involvement K'tween writers and 
their material is indispensable to the writing process. In addition to addressing 
the writing process itself, the emphasis on writing topics that deal witli 
j>ersonal exf>erience Rives the students a chance to be an authority on a subject 
in an environment where they (m this case foreign students) daily conftijnt 
the shortcomings of their expertise in our lanRua^e and culture, and where 
the required interaction with a new culture atui its lan«ua«e can be over- 
whelminR, frustrating* and. at times, resented. As we know, some fi)rei«n 
students will resist and defend a^amst totally immersing themselves m a new 
lanKuaKe and its culture because such an interaction implies for them, either 
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literally or unconscioiisly , the loss of their own cultural identity and language. 
As Stevick (1980) observes, "the preservation of the self-image is the first law 
of psychological survi/al." 

By stressing assignments of a personal nature, this basic cultural and psy« 
chologtf;al struggle can be signi^cantly eased. With these considerations in 
mind, 1 have developed a writing course and a general approach to teaching 
composition within intensive English programs that stress cross-cultural conv 
munication by drawing tb^'ir subject matter from the life and heritage of the 
individual students, their families, their cultures, their traditions. Central to 
this course is a lx)ok of family folklore which the students create and which 
relates the history and folkli^re of their families by means of a series of writing 
assignments, including narratives involving family members and their biog- 
raphics, definitions (*f family customs, process descriptions of family activities, 



By "family folklore Umk", I mean an actual, illustrated UH)k, written and 
designed by students to diKument their family history, family traditions, and 
family lore. (Francclia Buticr, professor of linglish at the University of (Jon* 
necticut, uses the family folkKire bixik in her undergraduate Hnglish courses. 
I am indebted to her for providing the basic model for this kind of assignment. ) 
hi the annomicement for the Suiithsonian Institution's recent tourmg exhi* 
bition of family folklore, Amy Kotkiiw the curator of the exhibit, defines 
"family folklore" as a collection of "stories, traditions, customs, expressions, 
and artifacts that represent the creative ways in which families preserve their 
shared experiences. Family folklore represents ,,ie larger panorama oiUk and 
as such is a valuable source of social and political history." (This statenuMU 
appeared in tiie general announcement ^ent to museums ci^ncerning the 
Touring Smithsonian Institution's Runily Folklore Program. For additional 
information contact the Family Folklore Program, Smithsonian institution, 
Washington, D.L.) 

The writing of a family folklore Knjk or its alternative project provides a 
rich source of lessons concerning such grammatical items as the use appro* 
priate narrative tenses^ ci>rrect priuunin references, parallel sentence struc- 
tuiL's, punctuation rules, and the myriad other elements which comprise clear, 
ertective writing. However. I first applied the folklore Kiok to the teaching 
i>t ESL composition because I telt that, however imperfectly written it might 
be, the process oi creating siich a Kxik w.i*^ an exercise in tlu' essence of 
communication. Stevick (1^76), among iuhers, argues U)r the iiiHH)rtance of 
creating a meaningful context for learning and for memory retention, one in 
which a student is able to comnuinicatc treely» without feelings of self- 
consciousness or inadequacy. Thus, in the writing of the folklore biHjk. the 
students write alH)ut the values and achievements, aiul Nometimes the struggles 
and limitations, of tht liv*'s chat shaped theirs. Often the students recount 
these family stone^ with subtlety, dignity^ and fH)etic j\)wer. Fi>r example, 
one studvnt wrote aKuit tl\e hen)is expltjus oi an older brother whi> had 
bniughl ^'fragrance" lo the family name; »inother poignantly recalled her 



and the like. 
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father^s account of bcinK Si)ld into slavery as a youny child in Java; and a 
Mexican student wnue about n widowed mother who sinfjleliimdedlv reared 
and educated stx children. U\ the prtJcess of evoking a family story— some of 
them powerfully moving. Siune hilarious, some quite ordinary— the student 
learns an indispensable lesson in the target lanKuage— how to create a mr* 
rative voice in it, 

For those students who feel that tlie subjects involved in writing a fa nily 
history are tiH> sensitive or too personal to share with an entire class. I have 
devised the ^'Cultural Calendar of Hvents** as an alternative assignment to the 
**l-amily Folklore l3iH>k." The cultural calendar asks the students to research 
and write aKuit more general topics in the folkl(>re of their cultures without 
necessarily focusing on the writer's family. See Part II of the Appendix for a 
list of sinne of the subjects that can be inchided in the cultural calendar. 

Ultimately, the teaching of Englisl) composition via a family folklore Knik 
calls for the use of the linglish langauge as well as the evocation of the personal 
voice of the writer. And it is the discovery of this persoivd voice that Macrorie 
(1970) identifies as the central task in teaching American students how to 
write. Moreover, the family folklore Knik not oidy provides a context for 
teaching the elements t»f written discourse to foreign students, but it does so 
while preserving the studeius* digiuty and identity while they are finding a 
new voice in a new language. In the process of this development, the students 
contribute to their teacher's ami their fellow students' understanding of this 
personal aiul cultural idenniy. It has been my experience that when students 
discuss and critique each other's work in the course t>f writing their family 
histories, they undergo what Peter Elbi»w (1973) considers to be an essential 
part of the writing process: they teach themselves and each iUher about writing 
clearly and effectively. Furthermore, when the students present their Kmks 
ti> the class as a whole at the end of the course, these persiinal expressions 
have built bonds of understanding and tolerance between students who may 
have begun the ciuirsc \\> cultural antagi>nists. For example, when ;in Arab 
studetu discovered that he shared with his Utin American ckissmaie the same 
proverbial wisdv>m about ni>t "awakening" piitentially volatile siiuatmns ("Let 
sicepuig dogs he"), thev suddenly found thev had si)meihin« to talk aKuit 
together. English, then, becomes the common meeting ground for different 
cultures, families, and pefsonalities— the place where pei^ple meet other 
people in the process of communiLatini: somethuig very inH\»rtarU abmit 
themselves u> i>ne atiother. in a vi»ice that is both ci>mprehetisible and unique, 

Havuii^ pri>vided this mtri>ducni»n. \\ms viisim d\nrv for such an approach, 
let me explain m specific terms the method I have adopted for leachinu 
eomposuion thri>ugh the vehicle (jf the family folkli>re book. 

On the first davi>f the /ssiynment. I handout copies of the botkli>re Proiect 
Outline (Appendix). We discuss the twi» p<»ssib!-j pr^iects- the family fi»lklore 
Kuik and the cultural calendar oi events---and add u^ the list (»f topics in the 
lUitliivv The students chinisi* one of the pri>)ects, ,md thev are then ;isked to 
prepare an outlir.. U^x it. In the case of the family tulklore Knjk. the outline 
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consists of the natnes of family members (three yenerarions). which are later 
presented in the book itself as a family tree. Next, the students are asked to 
select several family members about whom they will write individual bi«)nraph- 
ical sketches. Finally, students chtH)se 4>ther topics from the outline for the 
text of their folklore book* The students discuss their outlines with the 
instructor, auymentinK and rearranytnu them when necessary* and then usin^ 
them as the tables of contents for the b<H)ks they will be writing. 

After the intrcxlwction of the f4)lklore biK)k assignment, the class heRins its 
study of tlie six forms of written Hnfilish discourse (narrative, definition, 
process, cause and effect, comparison at)d contrast, and classification), fusing 
the knowledjje of these formal Knglish structures with the content of family 
or cultural lore. Much as in a traditional Hnylish com(H}sition class in whicii 
Brammar, logic, and rhetoric are the major concerns, considerable time is 
spent discussing and analyzing the purpose, grammar, organizaton, and style 
of the given form (Corbett 1971). For instance, if I were to assign students a 
definition composition, I nughr ask then* to define a pnnerb, noting that 
they should begin their discussion with a thesis statement ian essential idea 
that is, of course, applied in teaching each of the couHH)sition forms). I would 
then ask them to give an example of a proverb frotn their households and 
explain it, since many proverbs do translate from oik» language into 
another. Finally. I would ask them to comment on the general validity of the 
proverb based on their experience and observations of lite. In reading this 
composition. I would again l(H)k for all the traditional marks of giHKi writing— 
a kigical organization with clearly presented ideas, uuerestuig and pertinent 
exan^ples. and a lucid writing style. >X/orking with my comments as well as 
those of other students in the class, the writer would then revise the couhhi- 
sitiim, repealing the process a^ necessary. As comfx>sition teachers we kn<iw 
that the process of revision is arduous enough for readers working ui their 
native language, but ilie ^Possibilities U>r frustration are compounded for some- 
one who IS writing in a i\ew language. However, this process often hecome.s 
a challenging, exciting endeavor with the family tolklort Umk because here 
the students are writing aKuit people and matters that are extremely important 
to them. Indeed, the only "pri>blem" that I have encountered with revisums 
of the hilklore KK>k assignments is that the students find that they liave much 
nu>re to say than the medium (or the semester) permits. 

1 follow essentially the same procedure in teaching the remaining,' compo- 
sition forms, making each of these forms relevan* to our central purpose 
writing the tolkKue Ku)k. In additu»n to helping the students select a topic 
for writing, the instructor will need to integrate lessons aKuit pertinent ^ oints 
of gramm.ir. organization, and rhetorical elenv^nis with the particular coiU' 
jX)Mtion form being t.uight. Thus, for example, when teachin^i the proce.ss 
Ci^nposition form in which Ntudents describe such activities as how tap a 
rubber tree, how to repair .1 piece o\ pottery, or how to arrange a marriage, 
the instructor will also need to present and explain the uncn of .iciive ,ind 
passive voice con.struclioivs. imperative sentences. »uul the need for establish' 
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Ing a chronological order of events. In short, while the subject matter centers 
on family and cultural folklore, the basic instruction is the same as it would 
be for any composition course. During the course of preparing these compo- 
sitions, especially as the students are reading and critiquing one another's 
works, they discover at first hand the necessity for these formal comp<Jsition 
rules. 

The family folklore biH)k offers the student a rich variety of assignment 
possibilities, all of which are close to his experience and all of which als<i give 
him valuable practice in using and understanding the standard forms of English 
compi)sitiim. For example, a comparison/contrast assignment can be based 
on a discussion of the character differences between two fanuly numbers or 
by contrasting solenu) and joyous family holidays. A cause-and-effect com- 
position could deal with a traditional family value that has significantly 
influenced the student's life. A classification composition can be based on a 
description of the various stages of life that occur within a student^s family 
and culture, drawing on the student*s family members as the illustrations for 
each of these life passages. Or, a student could classify the kinds of (Kcupa- 
tions, amusements, houses, or dress of three generations of family members. 
These are just a sampling of the kinds of assignments that can be generated. 
The students themselves, I have found, will provide many additional ideas 
for their writing. Many will be eager to illustrate their written assignments 
with drawings, photographs, calligraphy, and other graplucs, and at times 
will incorporate actual artifacts, such as a cherished piece of family lace, a 
small carving, or otlier impiirtant mementos. 

The obvious academic benefit to the students doing the family folklore 
Ixniks is that they learn and hone their compositii^n and research skills. Often 
a student will need to estiiblish a corresptrndence with various family men^bers 
to collect the necessary infi>rmation alx^ut his t»r her family. Frequently, 
students may have to do research m the library alvnit their cultures to find 
and learn the English vocabulary to write about them. In the personal realm, 
the benefits are equally significant. For in the process of creating the family 
folklore KH>k. the students establish themselves in a generatumal continuum; 
they create a valuable family document; they become spokesperstms for their 
cultures, building a bridge of understanding between themselves, students 
from Dther cultures, and the teacher As you know, teaching CiJmpositujn is 
difficult, but with the family folklore Kuik, thi.s pri)cess becomes, fox Kun 
teacher and students an exciting, deeply rewarding experience in which the 
students can discijver their vmces, and yi>u, the teacher, get the distinct 
pleasure of hearing them. 
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Appendix 



I Family Folklore Project Outline 

1» A family tree 

2» The history of how your family came to settle where it did 
3. Mow your family Kot its name 

4» Stories or anecdotes about your family menUvrs, interestinu, unusual or 
famous individuals. Unusual experiences of family members. 

5» Proverbs which are spoken in your family, especially by grandparents and 
other older members of your family 

6» Superstitions that are told in your family 

7» SongSi |>oetns, or tales that are handed down by family members 

8. Games that are played by family members 

9, Traditional jobs or work tl^at your family is known for 

10. Family rituals and celebrations — marriages, births, deaths, etc. 

1 1 . Recipes — include occasiiMvs when the foods are served 

12. Family pnjperty — land, faruis, houses, businesses, factories, etc. 

1 3. Family heirlooms 

14. Family values — discipline practices, rewards for accon^plishments, par* 
ticular virtues 

Please note: Use family photos, illustrations, or drawings to illustrate your 



II: Cultural Calendar of Events 

1 . Discuss events in your country and region durmy the year 
I. Decide on seasonal i)r iminthly calendar 

3. Include some of the following information 

a. Stories associated with months i>r seasons 
[\ Rituals, celebrations, and festivals 

c. Sonus 

d, Ciames 

c. Fluids associated with seasons 
f. jokes and riddles 

Weather lore (stones about tlie seasons) 
h. Social customs — when do marnayes ummIIv t.ike place? when does 

schiH)| bemn/ 

4. Clhilvlren — general stones, stories alxjiit schiH)!, luilulays, custoiib or events 
ih.u hoiu>r children 

5. Teenagers — apply the same wjiiesrions as yini would to the seciuio on 
children 

6. F.unily — applv the same questions as you would fi> the section on children 

Remember tfi.u the sei-ises i»t sitjht, sound, touch, t.iste. and snk»ll will help 
to remember events from viuir lite ai^d viuir culture. 



Kioks! 
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TEACHER SOLUTIONS AND 
APPLICATIONS 



Peer Telephoning Pronnotes 
Interaction and Harmony 



Carol Harmatz-Levin 

Georgetown University 



V/nc of the most unpredictable hictors in tryinj^ tu csttihli.sh d priKluctivc 
mood in w lan|4ua^»e clibsrooin i.s the way in which stiK<''nts will yet alonu with 
ciich other. Teachers can tacihtate a relaxed, non-threateninK atrni^sphere m 
a variety ot ways — with their personal styles ut behavior, communicative 
exercises, ainl circular seating arrani»einents. 

The potential tor tension, nonetheless, is very much a reality in many LSL 
classriH>ms. Nej^ative attitudes, stemming tn>m a number ot tactor.s, may be 
harbored by many ot the students, birst, there are teelinj»s ot insecurity that 
arise from linj^iiistic adjustments that students have to make, b'or perhaps the 
first lime in their hves, students are unable to express themselves. Many of 
them are successful achievers; suine are accomplished protessionals, .ind now 
they are reduced in feelinj» child-like and inadequate. Hven with years ot 
seconvlary schiK>l linj^lish behind them, students must now perform under the 
stress ot perhaps an intensive proj»ram ot lanj»u.it;e stiuly, or at least a program 
in which they are expected to do nu»re than sit back arni absorb. Seci>nd, 
there is culture shock. Adjustments need to be made to bein« in a ti^reiun 
ciHintrv and to beinj» m a clas.sroom--[^»Nsibly after a lonu abscrue tri>m it. 
IVinj» awtiy from one's family and friends may alsn exacerbate adjustment 
problems, as well as a new climate, new food, and the myriad i»t stimuli 
encountered in daily livint^. Third, bemu in a classroi>m that is muliict«ltural 
adds further possibilities fi»r tension. Since this ma^ be the first time manv 
st.idents find themselves faced with other forei^»n nationals, thev may need 
to deal with sterei»iypical expectations of others' behavu^r as well as the way 
other .students perceive them. The political issues between Taiwanese and 
mainland ('hine.se, between Arabs and Israelis, .md between Koreans and 
Japanese surface m l:SL classrooms. 
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With all of this potenti*il for tension, focusinB on the unnip as a learnliiK 
unit becomes increasingly difficult* The Rtowp, howeveri is a key to successful 
classroom interaction* If the students are in an interactive situation, there is 
no alternative other than facing the Kroup daily* LanKuajje is. after all, an 
interactive skill; it cannot he internalized if students feel isolated frou) or. at 
worst, antagonized hy fellow students. Barl Stevick (1976) has uiulerscored 
the importance of providing a learning situation in which students need not 
he defensive, hut rather, receptive, Furthermore, the focus of classroom 
teaching needs to he shifted from the teacher as the giver of information, 
Students need to serve as active lanKuage u)odels for each other; as a group, 
they need to support and correct each other and take responsibility for their 
learning* 

Getting students to invest themselves in the learning they have undertaken 
is the issue I needed lo address when teaching a snwil gnnip of adult liFL 
students in a twenty'hout'a'week lu^iversity pn^gram. In the third week of a 
severvweek session, the prt^hUMn was made apparent hy the inconsistency 
with which homework was being prepared, the lack (jf enthusiasm ior doing 
group or pair work, and the quiet, unsocial break times. The clasi vas not 
functioning well as a group. Certain students did not work effectively when 
placed in the same small group, and random grouping consistently resulted in 
problems. Therefore, as part of my lesson planning, I set up small gnuip work 
carefully and took into account nationality, language backgn^und, personality 
conflicts, and language proficiency. 

When I was announcing my divisions oiu* day, a usu.illy cooperative stuvient 
Milemnly liHiked at nw and shook his head. I had obviously not made the 
correct choice ot partner for him. I was so tired of juggling that I didn't respond 
immediately, but another student ni>ticed the impending disaster in those few 
seconds. She abandoned her partner, grablnrd the unwanted match and sat 
down. 

The pn^blcm was solved, but later m the class period when only halt ot the 
students had prepared homework, I knew that I had lo modify my classnuiin 
management pri^cedures. At this pomt. 1 set up a system i»t telephiMiing tor 
the class. Ov\ the board I wnue each stuvlentN name, phone number, and a 
period of time when they chose to be available ti» speak on the telephone. It 
was difficult to pin some siudentsdinvn. but waking and retirifighmirs pri»vided 
guulelmes. As a homew<jrk assii^nmeiu. eacli student waa locall two lUhers. 
iUK» lit whiun did nut speak the same native language. Students asked me 
what they had to talk aKuit; I said that it didiVt matter. In tact. 1 i»nly wanted 
them ti) make euntact. 

The next day 1 reci»rded the i\ames ot whi» had initi.ited calls ti» whian. I 
did niii reprimand thiJse who had nt-t tailed i^r who had m«>de unly one, and 
I accepted attempts which yielded Dniy .i busy sign.iL I made tlw same 
asMgnment im three ctmsecutive d.ns and tnue more a week later. 

Inuring this tune several remarkable things happened. I irst. there was 
consider.ible chaiter when I entered ihe clasNriKJin nn the tnllnwing day. A 
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tnalf Saudi student who had called a Venezuelan woman had had to deal witli 
her young daughters first* Not only was there healthy giggling and oral 
language practice in tlie tew minutes before class, but the Saudi was excited 
about getting to know a classmate s family. A one-dimensional relationslup 
had become more human. 

Second, all of the students participated in the assignment actively. Those 
who had not called anyone on the first night initiated two and sometimes 
three calls on the next two nights, rurthernuire, students did not call the 
same classmates repeatedly. Classmates from a wide cross-section of language 
backgrounds were approached; friendly, safe students were called as were the 
quiet and the aggressive ones. By the third nifiht, much to my surprise, the 
student who had refused to work in the pair 1 had arranged for him actually 
called the classmate he had rejected; on the next day, the gesture was returned. 
After three nights of assigned telephoning. ne.u|y half of the class ciuiiiiuied 
the activity on their own on the fi .rf' . i' 

What I had at first considered a r m . Jea vva.s, in fact, the pu.sh that 
these students needed to break the un..* that had been inhibiting their 
success as a group. Linguistically, they were .ncouraged to practice tl^eir new 
skills outside the classrwm. Tlu^se who felt i ihibited by beuiy in a classroom 
were exposed to a task that extended learnu-ig beyi^nd the siunetimes confinn^g 
four walls. The assignment was challengii^g, aiul yet, since it was done on a 
peer level witluiut teacher evaluation, it vv.is not threatening^ Various human- 
istic needs were fulfilled as well, and as a result, adjustment ti^ a lU'w situiUion 
eased. Students began to view er I» other as multifaceted human beings, and 
cultural stereotypes became les:> ri>;id. Above all, the abseiKe of family and 
friends in the United States was Ciised, if even jusi a little, by the awareness 
that classmates could care about classmates. 
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TEACHER SOLailONS AND 
APPLICATIONS 



Cultural Assumptions, Frames, 
and the Allowable Economies of 
English: A Cross-Cultural Problem 



Sally Stoddard 

University of hebraska^Lincotn 



^^einbtTN i)f every cultural iJiToup share a cuinriuMi knowledge ba.Ncd the 
defining characteristics ot the comiiuiiMty. It a ineinher o\ a particular «roup, 
in speaking or writing which is? addressed xo felliw ineinhers. makes this 
inti)rniation explicit, it is redundant. Ti» avoid this redundancy, the intur- 
mation is made implicit or simply taken tor jjranted. The importance ot this 
tor persons trom another cultural i^roup (such as toreii»n college students in 
the United States) is that they are excluded ium tully understaiulin« what 
they read or hear. F'or tliese students, reading textbooks and listening to 
conversations and lectures can be tVuNtratin^ because they do not have en<)u«h 
cultural knowledge to adeijuately inter the information which is implicit. 
P>ecause the problem in greatest for written tn^lisli where students cannot a>k 
for clarification from the writer^ thiN paper addresses a change in approach to 
reading. (Writing is aUo involved, but tlie implicatioiiN .ire too extensive to 
consider here. ) 

Basically, implicit cultural a.vsumption.s are a ti»unitive problem. That is, 
what IS not explicit may be mm-interpretable \o noivnative speakers because 
they have not acquired appropriate knowledge frames (Mmsky ls)75) ti»r 
particular aspects ot the unfamiliar culture, or the km^wledue frames they d^) 
iuive are inadquate. Some examples ot written linj^lish texts will illustrate this 
|X)int. Harper Lee in setting the scene in To Ml a MnLkin^fhml says. *'Maycomb 
CAUinty had recently been told that it had nothinu to fear but fear itself." The 
unst.ited aj^ent for the passive verb had been told is "branklin Roosevelt/' 
which IS commi>n knowledj^e to Americans, but ni>t \o forei^»n students. That 
is» their frame ol knowledjie based on their experience is inadequate ti> 
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interpret the anentless verb. In this case, the interprctatii)n is critical to 
placing the story in the 1930s. Likewise. Hric Sevareid in This is KnV Sevan fi 
speaks of hearing the "shriek of brakes, the heavy throbbing of the one-a^day 
Braniff airhner into Monet, the shattering sirens lH)rn of war. ..." The 
interpretation of these definite noun phrases depends on knowledge fran^es of 
the United States (i.e., on referents that are not exphcit prior to that pi)int 
in the text), knowledge which foreign students could not be expected to have 
acquired. 

Oranunatical structures (such as those ahwe) allow the reduction of what 
the writers assumed to be cultural "givens." These stnictures are chosen for 
their stylistic effects a native speaker audience. Stylistic economy of explicit 
information is possible because of deletions an^l/or substitutions, as when the 
apents of verbals and of passive verbs are deleted frou) a text; or when "definite" 
noun phrases are substituted for their frauK* nixle; or when pri)nouns are used 
with or without explicit referents. However, even a «4Hu1 understandms of 
these grammatical stnictures will nut solve the non-nativv speaker's confusion 
because deletion and substitution also result from employing? metaphorical 
extensions and various lexical choices, in sum, then, knowledge frames, 
Krammatical stnictures, and lexical devices work toRcther to reduce redun- 
dancy for native speakers of English even though the process increases the 
task of interpretation for ESL students. Clearly. ESL students need to under- 
stand the nature of the problem and to learr^ differeru strategies for coping 
with it in order to avoid continual feelings of inadequacy. 

A sound approach to modifying the reading strategies of our students will 
\\)mi mit to them the fact that much that is written m English is understinxi, 
not because it is physically in the written text, but because readers bring 
certain kinds of knowledge to the interpretation process. In other words, our 
students need to iinderstand the importance of what is noi stated, as well as 
what is slated, to better comprehend what they read. The methinl described 
here concentrates on inferential strategies to "bridge inferenti.il gaps" (CJlark 
197S). This mean.s students must develop their jxwers oi inferring from 
explicit data given in the text. (Lawrence has invaluable suggestions for 
getting students started in the process.) Here, knowledge frames are used a.s 
vehicles for more sophisticated inferencing. Where students already have 
esiablushed frames, the frames may be inadequate <md need fleshing out; where 
they do not have appropriate knowledge franu's, i»f ci»u''se, appropriate frames 
neeJ to he established. 

In order to understand how knowlevige frame.s i»perate. a lesMUi may start 
by asking students to .sunply list everything that comes to their mif.d.s when 
they are presented with a cultural phenomenon .such a.s "shopping center." 
In. any given cla.-is, the student.s' knowledge of that which suburban dwellers 
in the United States take for granted will vary in kind and generally will be 
quite limited (and .some of it may be misperceptions). I'or the knowledge 
frame node "shopping ceriter," the student might list such things as: paved 
parking lot. small stores. foiKl stores, shoppers, ga.s station, barbershop, bank, 
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cars, and so on. (These lists mrely will he as sophisticated as those ot American 
students whose experiences of shopping centers may tri^JKer such additional 
items, perhaps, as; sidewalk sales, midway rides in summer, Santa Claus at 
Christmas, teenap/^r^* hangouts. Coke machines, specific kinds of stiires, and 
so on. ) 

The next st jp is to take the shopping center frame and put it into a context 
fri»m literature, such as Loren lliseley's essay, "The Briwn Wasps," where the 
following sentence appears: 

One day as 1 cut across the field which at that time extended on one 
side of our suhurhan shopping center, i found a giant slug feeding \wu\ 
a runnel of pink ice cream in an ahandoned Dixie cup. 

Here, the context presents the frame "shopping center" in a setting which 
prohably is not at all familiar to HSL students because they have mn livd in 
this Country long enough to watch a suhurhan devt* lopnwtu evolve, H students 
again make lists of all the features that interface with the shopping center 
frame, they will need to use their {xmers of inference. In so doing, they will 
ne.»d to pusli their thinking beyond the iibvious. Some questions suggested 
by the teacher may help them ir) this process. When did this hap{H?n.' What 
was the writer doing? Why was the writer cutting across.^ What has happened 
to the tield.^ How do we know that something has changed in regard to the 
field.^ Why does the writer say "our shopp>'^W ceiuer"? Why would a giant slug 
be found there.^ What season of the year was it.^ How do you know? What dii 
you sMpfH)se a "Dixie cup" is.' Where was the cup? What do you suppose a 
"runnel" is? Why was the ice cream pink? Wl^y were the cup and ice cream 
there? And so on. The questions direct the students' attention to the tela- 
tiiJiiihip and interaction of the various frames and subfrarnes. Once jitudents 
fdl in the gaps in the informatii>n, a whi>le scenario begins to evolve, and 
they realize that much of what they thought they "didn't know" they really 
do kniiw or are able to interpret logically. 

This technuiue can be applied to readings for ESL chiNses (such aN those in 
Johnson l^>8i) or to textKioks in classes vvhich are likely ti> have cultural 
bastes (e.g., political science, art hiNti>ry, geography iit the Ufutcd States). 
Learning to do the kind of thinking required to bridge inferential gaps can 
affect for^Mgn students in several |\isifive ways. f*irst. they will understand 
why some parts of the texts they read vio ni>t always make sense. This under- 
^tandlng will reassure them that their basic intelligence is not at fault; rather. 
It IS their lack i>f appn>pruite reading strategies. Second, tfiey will, with 
practice, be better able to cope with cultural gaps as they arise and to minimize 
the lapses. Third, they will have increased their pi>wers ot infernnu from all 
kinds of input data. Finally, our students will gain a greater .ippreciation for 
the nuances of another culture. 
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The Fear of Speaking: 
Communication Anxiety in 
ESL Students 
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seciwul lan)i:u»\i!i'. hut a luuli level i\i aiixictv may iiiIiiIm! h'umkI laiiuuauc 
acqiiiMtfon (Kraslu-i^ h)Ml ). h»rc'it^n liSL Nriuicnr.s whi» .irc hii^hlv ^.oininuni- 
cativc in rhoir i^wti l.ii^tiuauoN .inJ ciilturi'?* mav hcciMno m> aiixinih Junnu 
.spcakini,' Mtu«»tnHiN ni liiiulhli that tlu'V K'CDmc pln>Kall\ toiiso anJ fnu>- 
tu^fiallv roliutaiii to n»''uniiint.»it'. liiiciiNUi' liiiuli^li pn^ur.un tcacluTN iu'i\l 
to unJorsHful llu* phcniiiiu'iioii i>t ti»innuiiiitaru)ii aiixicts iii hSl- stiuioiits 
aiul know i»t wavN to Jc.il with thh pn>hU'ni. 

This .irticio Jiscu^si's the tcMr of speaking ihar inanv liSh NiikiontN cxpiTi- 
ciuc. f irst. comnuimc.itu»n .idxioIv in Jcfiiu'J. ScionJ. tlu* v^av^ in vvhuh 
ioinnuinKa!ii>o aiixiciv in.iv affect LSL stikU'i\tN arc ixplainuL ThirJ. sirar- 
cMW^ for Ik'I(mhu h-Sh stuJi'nis ovirtuiiu' rlu'ir fear i»t speakinn are JeN^^nlvJ 

t loininunkarioii anxiets rotcfN to the level of appreheiiNmn. in rei^arJ ii» 
toinmunicaiive inter. ution. that in no inrenNe aiul powerful tli.ir ii 

heeoMK". dehilit.it IV e. inhihitinu eftei tiv e Nelt expreNNioii" I AJIer .in^l RoJinan 
h^hS: HO). Some anxietv aKuit Npe.ikini: ^iriiarionN I** n.irnral ft»r n.itive spc-ak' 
ers of hnuh'^h well .is for nonn.itive spe.ikers of linnliNh. I he term "uini- 
nnitiKatii>n .inxierv" is iiNeJ h\ ionHniini'..ition Nchol.irs to inJii.Ui' levfU \»t 
fe.ir whuh .ire .ihni>riniilK hiuh anJ le.iJ to phvsK.il .iiul eiiiotinn.tl riiniiiMj. 
hi order ti> avoid siuh tiiriiioil. tho>e Mifierinu frt«in lOinnMinK.iti-'n anxieis 
in. IS vv itlulraw from i>r refuse to enter into ^.oininiiinvation situ.itions. 

A in.ijor f.ittor ^.i^ntrihiitinLi tio^iuninunkat ion anxietv .iini'nu I'.SI. '-tuJent^ 
is i iiltnre shiK k. the "I'tiiipational diMMse po»ple vvhi> h.ive heen siklJenlv 
transpj.wue^i .iIhi-.k!" (Olvru h'7'^4M. Miiu loreii^nefs exivruMUi* v^hai in.iv 
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he called the "cverythinK is awful stafje" uf culture shock (UkW 1982:99- 
101). The faniilinr si^ns niul patterns of verbal and nonverbal behavior are 
different in or absent from the new culture. HSL students miHht become 
confused or misunderstand what native speakers are saying. The students 
miKht inadvertently offend native speakers by the inappropriate use of nun* 
verbal or verbal cues. Such confusion may cause anxiety. 

The result of hi^h levels of anxiety is ''cultural fatiyue" (Donahue and 
Heyde-Parsons 1982). "FatiKue is a natural result of such a continued state of 
alertness'* (Barna 1982;329). Foreign students may become emotionally and 
physically exhausted due to the "infinite series of minute adjustments they 
must make in the new culture" (Szanston 1966:48). This exhaustion could 
result in a "withdrawal" or "fleeinu" reaction in which the foreign students 
avoid speaking the jecond language and interacting wtih i .itive speakers. 
Such a reaction slows down the process of learning Bnglish. 

Intensive English program teachers cati help their students overcome ciim- 
munication anxiety so that their progress learning Hnglish does not come 
to a standstill, a situation which could lead to further anxiety. The remainder 
of this article describes some approaches that liSL teachers can use in their 
classriHMns. These appri»aches are (1) educating the students about culture 
shock, (2) using modeling in the classroom, (^) working through a coimmi- 
nication anxiety hierarchy, (4) using oral interpretation and drama in 
the classroom. 

The first recommended strategy is to educate ESL students about the com- 
mon phenomenon of culture shock, liven highly motivated students may go 
tlinnigh a peruki of cultural conflict, the "everything h awful stage." No 
matter lu>w much reading a foreign student may have done about the host 
country, he/she will ni»t know about all the nuances of meaning jxjssible in 
the host Country's patterns of verbal and ni»nverbal communicarioiv He/she 
will not know about all the cultural values and assumptions that he/she will 
enciumter when interacting with host nationals. Students can better c<»pe 
with their physical, emotion.il, and psychological conflicts tUui exhaustion if 
they understand what culture shock h, can identify its various stages and 
symptoms, and know how to deal with it. By knowing wlhit they are expen- 
eiKi ig, students will liave an easier time liandhng the ambiguities ot inter- 
cultural coimnuniLafon. Understanding tlie source of stress can help students 
learn the skills whuli will enable them ti* cope with tulture shock and 
communication anxiety. 

The SvCond strategy is the use ot modeling to develop the students' skills 
m recognizing and m using the coiumuiucatu»n patterns of tlu' liost country. 
Models can give students images of interaclion.il beliavio' that tliey can 
imitate m the classroom and later u.se '*in tlie field/* The students could watch 
films and videotapes ot native speakers \u various situations. Videotapes ot 
media interviews, situation comedies, and even MJ.ip tiperas coiuam a wealth 
ot intormatuMi about communication patterns. After vK.Hching the mi»dels» 
the students tould role plav suuilar situations. Tliese role-plaving sessions 
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could be videotaped so that the studeiUs could Ci)mpiue their actions with 
those of the model The rationale behind the use of modeling is to clear up 
some of the "unknowns" of interacting in a new culture. 

Another approach to demystifying some of the mystery of the new culture 
is the third sugRested strategy; working through a communication anxiety 
hierarchy. Teachers devise a sequence of communication situations which 
range from slightly stressful events, such as ordering a hamburger at a fast- 
foixl restaurant, to increasingly more stressful situations, such as giving a 
speech ahuit one*s country to a community organization, tach situation in 
the hierarchy is dealt with one at a lime, starting with the least stressful event. 
Students read and practice dialogues which reflect how to handle the inter- 
actions typically found in that situation. After the students are fanuliar with 
the comnuinication patterns called for, they write and practice their own 
dialogues. They receive feedback from classmates and their instructors. The 
final step is to place the students in an actual situation where they have to 
use what they have been studying. For example, the students could actually 
go to a fast'food restaurant to order their meals. This could be a class oUiing 
so that the students have peer and teacher support. By practicing the situation, 
the students should feel comfortable, and their anxiety about the interaction 
should not be debilitating. After the first situation is successfully complt-'ted. 
the students gi) on to the next situation in the hierarchy. 

A fiuirth approach to helping students iwercome their communication 
anxiety is the use of oral interpretation and drama. Oral inter|Mvtation iiwolves 
the practiced oral reading of a piece of literature. The students have the 
opportunity to work on pronunciation, practice intonation patten^s, and 
develop a general ease in speaking in a non-threatening atmosphere (Kusso 
1983). Drama is useful in teaching interpersonal arul small group communi- 
cation patterns in t\\v host country. The skills learru'd through oral interi^re- 
lation and drama can transferred to everyday situations outside the class- 
r(H)m setting. 

C'ommunication anxiety is a phenomenon which many foreign students 
experience and, because i>f its debilitating effects, should be dealt with m the 
intensive tnglish program classroom. tSL teachers can help their students 
overcome their fear of speaking m linglish by educating them about the 
phenomenon of culture shock and by teaching then\ interactional skills through 
a variety of cxpericnrial approaches. Lanj^uage leartung can be enhanced as 
the students* anxieties are lowered to more natural levels. 
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TEACHER SOLUTIONS AND 
APPLICATIONS 



Conducting Research in tiie 
Community: Fine Tuning 
Language Skills While Learning 
American Culture 



/\ltluuiKh the fiiml of most intensive l:SL programs is to improve students' 
fluency in HnKlish, we believe that this is not sufticietu to enable foreign 
students to compete successfully in an American undergraduate proyram. Our 
work has shown us that the lanKuaKe-learninK experience shmiUl be combined 
with explicit cultural instruction designed to provide the students with specific 
information about life in the United States and to increase their understanding 
ot American alues and behavior, borei^n students are of ten at a disadvantage 
in American classnuims because* by virtue of their beinK foreign, they do not 
}x>ssess the same cultural references as the Americar) students. The additum 
of a cultural component to the regular USL pri>«ram aids the stuvients' adjust- 
ment process wlule simultaneously providing a very natural iipportuniry ior 
lan^ua^^e practice. 

W^rhin a course on American culture it is extremely impi»rt.mi to pn>vide 
the students with balanced views on the United States and to allow the 
students ample op^Hjrtunities to test the validity ot the >»enerali:atu)fis m4»de 
in class. An assij^nmeni which allows students to test their assuinpiu»ns aKuit 
a parricular aspect of AmeriCiii culture and to show their ability to function 
in the Ln^lish lan^uai^e is ..n original resx\.::h , .iiecr C4>nducted by each 
student on some facet of contempoMry Ameridin life. 

Specihcally, students are asked t^. prepare an oral and written rept^rt Dver 
a two-month peruKl on .m aspect ot American culture which rhey wish to 
explore in detail. They ire asked ti» syntliesize infonnaiu^n ^^arhered fii>m .* 



Lynne Ackerberq and Ellen D. Comer 
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variety of i ?ces. For advanced level stiideius* these siuirces ciune frum tlu* 
library anu j cDllege community as well as from tluj Minneapt>lis/St. Paul 
area» Intermediate students are not required to use sources from the library. 
This project provides an tjppormnity for students to test the validity of the 
information taught in class, to develop the skills tteeded to locate, organize, 
and synthesize inftirmation accumulated from a wide range of sources including 
interviews, and aki to become better acquainted with the Twin Cities. 

Early in the sen^ester we present the goals of the project and a series of due 
dates and specificiations for the final re{X)rt. Thei^ sti»jents choose and narrow 
their topics and form the preliminary questions t'aey intend to answer. In 
small groups, they present their topics and quest ior s. This group process he'ns 
generate additicmal questions, clarify questions, and provide a real audience 
for the student researcher. With a specific audience in nund students are more 
likely to be cimcise and clear. 

With a preliminary topic decided upon, the ik'xi step is to gather resources. 
Finding resources \\\ the comnuinity is not a very difficult task. Peiiple con* 
tacied by our students generally agree to tlie interviews and enjoy the expe- 
rience. Following are some examples of community resources: 

1. Teachers and students' friends* acquaintances! and relatives: This is 
the richest source. 

2. Members of the school or college community. Interviewu^g faculty and 
staff has the added benetit of acquainting students with the culture of the 
scluHil. 

3. Alumni files. Ahunni offices ot many schinils and colleges maintain lists 
of alumni willing to serve a!> resources to snidcnrs. 

4. Public school community resource files. Public Nchiu^ls also niaintam 
lists ot conmujnity resources. 

5. Newspaper announcements. Local newspapers regularly announce 
speakers on a wide range ot topics. We continually clip and tile n.unes and 
athliations of resoiirce.s. 

6. Hepreseniaiives of the city, county, and slate governmental agencies, 
special interest groups, and the media liavc been willing to be interviewed 
by our students. 

We fmd that students arc highly motivated n» practice language activities 
which will prepare them for succe.s.sful interviewing. Moreover, interesting 
cn^ss'cultural discu.ssion about appropriate .social beli.ivior occurs a.s .student.s 
anticipate cimducting the mterview.s. 

Language functions related to netting up. conviuciiin: following up on 
inter\ ie\vs are suggested m the Appet ax, Infonnaiion lnter\'iew.s. Tlie amount 
.ind kiiul of preparation students need \u order to conduct effective interview^ 
will, of course, vary with the needs of the gri>up. 

In order to successfully set up an interview, siuvlents may benefit from 
practicing intn>ducing themselves on the phone, giving directions to the 
college, and setting up or changing apixuntUKUts. To conduct successful 
interviews, students may need practice paraphrasing quesiionb in case the 
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interviewee does not understand the questions. chanjjinK the topic, askiuR 
for additional information, or asking follow-up questions. Sources of sudi 
exercises are inchided in the Reference Section. (See Akiyama \%\\ Lee 
1983; Keller and Warner 1980a, 1980b; Jones and von Baeyer 1984.) 

Questii>ns arise related to appropriate social behavior when interviewins. 
Students are concerned about wliat kinds of questions are iH)litc and which 
should be avoided; what topics are appropriate for small talk; how lonfj small 
talk should continue; how the interviewee should be addressed, especially if 
the person is older; where an appropriate nux'tinn place iniKht be; who pays 
for coffee if the meeting takes place in a restaurant; and finally, whether the 1-^ 
person should be sent a gift in appreciation for the interview. 

Students benefit fron) conducting practice interviews and from role-playinji 
difficult iiuerview situations. Here arc some sample situations: (1) an inter- 
viewee rambles on in response to simple questions, (2) An interviewee takes 
contri>l of the interview, asking questions instead of resp.ndinK to them, or 
( >^ an interviewee answers questions in single-word answers. We have also 
Piepared an interview on videi>tape which students analyze, pointing out the 
strengths of the interviewer and suggesting ways the interviewer could be 
more effective. 

An important step in mv, research process i> evaluating the credibility ot 
the sources. In this pri>ject as well, students shtnild become aware of the biases 
of ihe people they uuerview and the extent to which these biases color iheir 
data. 

The form of the final .v|Hirt will depend on the students* level and the 
language skills emphasized in the class. C^ur course on rhe interiuediiue level 
emphasizes listening, speaking, aiul writing, so our students both write up 
their results and present them i>rally ti» the class. Advanced level student^ 
research their topics in the hbrary, consulting traditii»nal smirces such as books 
and periodicals. Ri>th intermediate and advanced level students present oral 
reports first. Then, responding to feedback (nun the class and teacher, they 
write a first draft. Finally, after discussion with the teaclier. students write a 
final draft. 

Students were atn vly iovi>lved ir these projects and j^icnerallv pn^duced 
high quality reportson a varutv i>t ti>pics such as: The Clreat IVpressuMi: How 
It Affected MinnesDtans; The Lite and Pri>blems i»f Vietnamese Retuyees in 
the Twin Critics; Cross-C iidtural Marriage; and The Ki^le ot Spurts U^r Women. 
The contacts in the cominunit> which stuilents estabhshed while di>ing this 
project pri^vided them with an i^pfx^rtunity tn ci>ntirnu modity, nr reture 
assumptions that they held alxait an aspect ot American culture and to test 
what they had learned trom their texts and teachers. In additii>n, the entire 
pri>cesM)t preparing tor and conducting interviews and reporting their tindmgs 
provided a natural op[\)rtunity tor students ti^ use hnglish. 
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Appendix 

Handout on Information Interviews Given to Students 
Prepared by Nancy Tellett«Royce, Career Development 
Center* Macalester College 

Information Interviews 

An informiitiDM inrervicw yivcs ymi a chnncc ti) yathcr ii^ti>rinatii)n fVuin 
suinecuu*. Miiny people arc very willing to Iv interviewed. There are several 
steps ytui can take to be Mire tivit your interview is succcsshil tor you and the 
person you interview. 

Setting up the Interview. 

1. A.sk tor an interview. Write out what you wanr to say. 
a. iiuroduee yourselt. 
h. Brietly explain your project, 
e. Mention the name i»t someone who sent you. 

d. Tell how lony you expect the interview to take. 

e. Arrai^fie a tune. Su^i^^e.Nt several times that you will he available, 

t. Arranj^c a place. IV sure you know where you will he meeting. Take 
dmvn the address and ask ti»r directions it \ou are not sure how to yet 
there. You may decide to do your interview hy telephone. It m), arran^ie 
a time to call them that will he convenient. 

Hxample; Hello. . my i^ame is I am a student 

at Macalester. Your name was uis en riunehy .it the M.icalester 

Alumni Association, i am taking a c^>ur^e called . and one 

i)r my assif^tiinctus h to do an mrorination inter\'iew. Would y^ui he willing 

to meet with me ti>r ahinit minutes' 1 would like to talk 

with you about 

At the Interview 

I . Introduce yourH'lr .iti.un. 
J Shake hands. 

h t !h.it \kir A k*w tninuiCN abiuit the we.nher Df i^cttinu tn the int .Tview. 

4 ltun>dike vi>ur project .iLi.iin. 

ANk the [VfMW) tor pcrniiNMi)!) to t.ike notcN or t.i[v the interv iew, hxplam 
rli.it the purpoH* ol the r.ipi- is to help \ou reineinlHT wh.it w.is s.nd. 

^. Be sure voii ha\e a written list ol ^.^ue^tlon^. 

a. Cli. ter your queNtii>nN. .Ml questions tel.itcd to one topii should be 
.isked touvtlier. 

b. Make sure vou haven't .iskeJ too m.au ses no questions. 

I. Ask some op«'tvended questions. "What di) vou think about . . 
vi. Phrase questions one or t vva\s in i jsc the [vfson vioes ihw uiuierstatul 
the question. 
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c. You can ask for repeats. •"Would you please repeat . . . V 
L Ask follow-up questions. "Can you give nic more details about . . 
"Do you have anything else to add aK)ut » . . 

!f ?he person answers anotlier question, steer the questior^s hack to the 
topic That's interesting, hut could you tell me more akiut . . . ?" 
U If the interviewee asks you personal questions which you do not wish 
to answer, you can decline. "I would really rather not answer that 
questiv)n." 

i. If the interviewee seems uncomfortable, ask hiu) about it. "Are iny 
questions xw personal?" "Is this hard for you to talk about?" If the 
answer is yes, ask less personal questions. 
7. When you are doiw with the interview, thank the interviewee for the rune 
he/she spent with you. 

After the Interview 

follow up the interview by sending the person a thank-you note. 

Example: 

Date 

Dear — — 

Thank you for meeting with me on — • The information you 

gave me was very helpful. I have enclosed a copy of my paper. 

Sirwerely, 

Name 
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REFERENCE SECTION 

Selected Annotated Bibliography 
and References 



Janet C. Constantinides 

(Jnivv -y of Wyoming 



The works listed below were chosen because they have k-en used successfully 
by me and others in settln« up cross-cultural awareness workshops or in addm« 
a siRnificant cross-cultural component to an BSL pri,Krani or class. Most of 
them are readily accessible to the relative beRinner. Those which are appro- 
priate only for sonu-one who has had siRnificant exjH;rience in this area arc so 
nored. 

1 feel compelled to add a srronR word of caution: Many exercises or activities 
which are suRRCSted for cross-cultural awareness traininR involve the partici- 
pants in activities which focus on differences in values, beliefs, attitudes, and 
world views. The communication of these differences often results m threat- 
cninK and defensive k-havior. If the activity or exercise is not handled 
carefully, it may have an iin|H)rtantly ncRarive effect. ConseMuently. 1 submit 
that those who wish to include a cross-cultural com{X)nent in an ESL proRram 
or cla.ss mu.st have f^rst carefully planned that component, takinR into account 
not only the intended outcomes but alsi. the possibilities for the comp^.-u-nt 
to pr.Kluce neRative reactions and results. Ooss-cultural experiences are 
potentially very fx.wertiil. To approach them in any but the most serious 
manner is, in my opinion, extremely danReroii>. Any person who wishes to 
act as a cross-cultural tramer must f.rst of all have realized what it is K- 
intercultural personally. Thus 1 have included some work.s here on the defi- 
nition and meanihR ol "cross-cultural." 

The folli.wmR list is by no means complete. It contains only m..ferials 
which I know have been used with success. 
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Theoiy and Background 

The tollowinR two bin.ks are the i.nes that I consider to k- most useful, 
especially tor the person new or relatively new to the are.i. l^'th provide an 
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excellent intrixluction to the field of crDss-cultuml coininufucation. especially 
as it impacts on tlie educational process. 

Althen. Gary, ed. 1981. Leanmn across cultures: ImercukuTiil cinnmunication 
ay\d mtenuitunuil educiitional cxckmRe, WashinKton, D.C: National Associa- 
tion for Foreign Student Affairs. ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
208 790. 

This material is a must for anyone new to the field. It contains chapters on 
the dynamics of cross-cultural adjustment, cross-culniral counseling, HnKlish 
lanjjuaRe teaching, commiinication and ptiiblem-s^ilvinK across cultures, learning 
concepts and theories, and learning styles, as well as examples of how to 
involve foreign students in providing cn)ss-cultural learning for Americans. 
There are excellent biblioKraphies at the ends of the chapters. 

Pusch. Margaret D., ed. 1979. Muhicukwiil iiducation: A cross cultural traimnn 
aplm)ack La Grange Park. Ill: Iiuercultural Network. 

Originally designed for thculry in teacher education programs, this is another 
invaluable resource for f:SL teachers and administrators, Tlur discussions of 
the theory of intercultural comnumication and the definitions of culture and 
class are among the most readable available. The section on teacher training 
provides suggestions which can be adapted to in-service training for ESL 
faculty^ There are also some teaching strategies and evaluation procedures. 
Most valuable of all is the excellent aniu)tated bibliography, 

Another work which many people have found useful, especially as a yood 
introduction to the area of cross-cultural learning, is the following one. Several 
articles from this work are cited in the ft»reKoing chapters, attestin« to both 
its worth nnd its readability. 

Bnslin» R.W.. cd. 1977. Ciilturn Icanun^: Luiuvph. u;v^/itun(/m ami renwc/i. 
Hawaii: East-West Center. 

As the title indicates, thks collection x^t article> nnginally published m 
Topics in Culture Uamm^ plus three others is divided into three .sections: ( 1 ) 
^^Conceptualization of issues in culture learniny"; (I) "Formal educational 
programs"; and (3) "Empirical research," 

Training 

Most tSL pru^^rain?^ need in prov ide SMine cros.s-cultiiral training,' tor the 
faculty and statt. It you are considering desigiuny M\d carrying out your own 
training program, the followinji books are a t»ood phice to beyin. Again, I 
want to isMie a warning: I'xerci.ses and experiences used in crosN<ultural 
training can be very dij»turbmg. even threatening, for some people. They 
should be used only by people who are cogni:ant of rhe dangers and prepared 
to deal with them. Anyone particularly interested in cros^^cultural training 
should be aware of the Si)ciety tor liueruiltural liducation. Trainmy. and 
Research (SltTAR. c/o IW» L Zelier. Ph. IX. 1414 22nd St. N,W.. 
Washington. I).C\ 20037). 
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Casse. Pierre. 1981. TraiuinR for the cross^cnltural mind. Washington. D.C; 
The SiKiery foi huercuhiiral Education, TraininR, and Research (SIETAR). 

This work ci>ntains numerous exercises which can he used in cross-cultural 
traininp. Some are aimed at those new to the idea of cultural differences; 
others are meant fi>r the cross^culturally sophisticated and should be used with 
care. A mowlel training pro«ram is outlined. 

Weekx William H., et al. 1977. Manual r>/ scructmvtl experiences for cmss- 
culttmil/ .'r.Mn^. Washington, D.C: SIETAR. 

This maaual contains 59 structured exercises which pertain to initial Kroup 
experiences, dynamics of communication, clarification of values, identifica- 
tion of roles, uroup process, recof^nition of feelings and attitudes, community 
uueraction. hrainstorminK tasks and problems, and multiple objectives. Many 
will he useful in providing in-service training for ESL faculty; others may be 
adapted to use \\\ the ESL pmgram or class. 



Classroom Activities 

In addition to the those activities uiven \\\ Section 111 of this volume, two 
more si^urces follow activities which can be used or easily adapted to most 
any ESL classroom. 

Donahue, Menhan and Adelaide H. Parsons. 19H2. The use of roleplay to 
overcome cultural faiiyue. TKSC^L Qmrterly, Vol. 16, Ni). 3 (September), 
559-^65. 

Roleplay develops an etnpathetic atmosphere and teaches conversation 
rules; it also permits meinners of a yn^up to work toyether. make objective 
observations, recognize and accept differet^es in cultures, adapt to a new 
culture without losing identity, and articulate appropriate question.** and state* 
ments in a yiven situation This article defines cultural fatigue and discusses 
ei«hr steps ot roleplay (vv.um-up thnnmh .Nummary) with purpiises and pro- 
cedures for each step. 

Ciaston, Jan. 1984. C'ulairul uuarenes.s reachinj^ rec/uiu/ues. BrattlcboriJ, Vt.; 
Pri» Linj^ua A.ssociates. 

This ''text'* contain^ 20 "tt^chnuiues,*' iUrah)L»ed acci)rdinu to states in 
mtercultural adjustment, which the .uithor developed Un use in an intensive 
English program. There is a uuod intrv>duction, setnnii the ci>ntext fi)r the 
use {)\ the technujues. M.uu* ci>nttiin sui»uestn>ns K>r fi»lli)W-up activiries usmy 
discussion. n>le plays, skits, nr writini: a.ssi^ioments. Thev heed a culturally 
sensitive and aware teacher t()r successful Use. 
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Materials on Specific Cultures 

Ouv area of Kireat cv)ncern m providinj:: aoss-ciiltur.il informatum in an 
hSL cl.issr<H>m is knowm^ .something about the cultures fn)m which our 
stuvlents cv>me. The references beK>w. thoij)L»h bv iv> means Ci»mplete. provide 
some beKmmnu pi>inis for uathenny mtornuuion .ibout various cultures. 
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Donovan. Kathcrinc C. 1981 . A55is«n« sttidmis and schulim from the People's 
Refmblic of Chim: A handbimk for community groups. WashinKton. D,C.: 
National Association for ForeiKH Student Affairs. ERIC t)i)cuincnt Repro- 
duction Service No, liD 213 616, 

This nv>noKraph gives the background of attitudes, expectations, and pro- 
Hies of students, it describes how to ortjaniae a community program and jjives 
examples of specific profirams: KreetinK, housing, food shoppinw, bankiny. 
etc. There is a guide to the pronunciation of Chinese names, a brief history, 
and a list of international student services and organisations working in specific 
areas for U.S. -Chinese relations, It also includes a reading list, Much of this 
information is adaptable to the ESL program or course. 

Fieg. J, and J, Blair. 1975. There is a difference: 12 wtcrcultural perspectives » 
Washington, P.C: Meridian House International. 

Included are capsulized discussiorb of the poirus of cultural differences 
between Americans and persons fn)m Brazil. India. Japan. Kenya. Turkey. 
Colombia, Indonesia. Ethiopia. Jamaica. Iran. Fgypt. and Nigeria, In addition 
to being a gomi source for s{H?cific information which might be used in cross- 
cultural awareness workslu)ps or activities, it also contains wry perceptive 
analyses of American culture iis well. 

Kitao. Kenji. 1979. Difjiculiy of intercuhural communicaium hetieeen Amencans 
and Japanese. l*X)shiva University, Kyoto: U)shiva Literature No. 29. liRlC 
Document RepriKiuction Service No. HD 191 US. 

This work discasses specific cultural differences which inhibit understanding 
between the two cultures in terms of signs and associations with them. It 
provides examples of activities (i.e.. breakfast), idiimvs, and communication 
patterns as well as value system.s which are culturally related. C'ulture deter- 
mines how much speakers reveal of themselves in topics of conversation and 
ways of self-expression. Japanese sometimes feel communicatively invaded 
while Americans are annoyed at the prospect of never getting past the for- 
malities. Included are examples of differences in the idea?* of physical contact, 
time, place, human relations, tone of voice, and sex. 

Parker, O. 1976. i:ultural dues tu the \Uddle luLsienx student, Washington, 
n.C.: AMintAST. 

This work does exactly wh.u the title promise!* it will: it provides social and 
cultural background and characteristics of students fri>m the Middle East. 
AMIOHAST publishes a number ot very giuJ materials alxuit the Middle 
tiast, including a boi>k on the educational systems of 18 Middle liaslern 
countries. Tor information, write AMIHEAST. InU)rmation Services. IV)x 
WOO 17th Street. N.W., Washm«ti>n. l\C, 20056, 

Stewart. EXl. 1972. American cuitwrul patlcim. A cuiwadtural perspeane, 
Washington, IXCJ.; Society tor Intercuhural liducation. Training, and Research. 
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One problem many .»f us have in working in cross-cultiirnl situations is 
being aware of und understandiny our own culture. This book gives a gooji 
foundation ii\ that area. 



Other Sources of Interest 

DeAnnond. Murray M., M.D. 1983. Mental health and international stu- 
dents. NAfSA Newsletter. Vol. 34. No. 6 (April/May. 1983), 137ff. 

Because ESL teachers deal must directly with international students, it is 
important tti be able to serve as an "early warninfj system" for ptnential 
problems. This article uses three case studies to illustrate how personal prt)b- 
lems and cultural disorientation can lead tti physical problems, the causes of 
which may be particular to foreisn students. Ability to rectiRnize these prob- 
lems can be very useful to the ESL teacher. SuKgestions are made for dealing 
with such cases, including how the ESL teacher can help. 

Heaton, James. 1978. Teaching culture as a second language: Private culture 
and kinesics. English Department (ESL). University of California. U)s Angeles. 

Calif. , , , I I 

This paper describes video documentary techniques developed to help 
foreign students be aware of culture-specific ntmverbal communication or 
body motion (kinesics) and social and personal space (proxemics). It describes 
an American repertoire tif eyebrow positions, mouth positions, types of nods, 
hand motions, etc. which occur with speech. It also references video lessons 
various people have put together to illustrate cross-cultural nonverbal com- 
munication. 
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